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CHAPTER I. 

In the fall of eighteen hundred and 
Beyenty-eight a band of nearly five 
hundred Cheyenne Indiana escaped 
from their reservation near Fort Reno, 
in Indian Territory. They had formed 
the bold design of returning to their 
old hunting grounds in Nebraska, 
from which they had been removed 
by the authority of the United States 
government. 

So sudden was the outbreak that 
the military authorities could not be 
induced to believe there was any oc- 
casion for fright on the part of the 
settlers, or any need of their taking 
the matter in hand until the redmen 
had committed many appalling atro- 
cities, destroying much property and 
wounding and butchering many per- 
sons in Western Kansas. 
1 
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Settlers and stockmen who received 
warning soon enough rushed into the 
nearest towns and were very active in 
helping fortify them against attaok. 
They came in covered wagons, on 
horseback and on foot, many of them 
loaded down with various and nonde- 
script articles, which they had 
snatched from their abandoned homes. 
There were many amusing situations 
and some very ludicrous ''scares," as 
were related after the terror had sub- 
sided, but no one felt disposed to 
indulge in laughter at the time of 
their occurrence. 

As soon as it could be effected num- 
erous military companies were formed 
and armed by the state government 
and stationed near the scenes of at- 
tack. 

Many of the border villages were 
patrolled during the night, and scout- 
ing parties, armed to the teeth, were 
dispatched in various directions to 
give warning to the outlying settle- 
ments or to keep a keen eye on the 
movements of the red enemy. 
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Afti^r teaehing the gettlements in 
KanBas the Chejennes began to sep- 
arate into small bands, some going in 
one direction, some in another, and 
falling upon the unsuspecting settlers 
of the prairies they committed most 
fiendish depredations. 

It was the first week in October, 
and the golden glamour of autumn 
had enveloped the prairies, dulling 
the rich emerald hue of the grass and 
leaving only a few stray clumps of 
white and pale lilac asters to nod a 
dainty farewell to the long, bright 
summer. 

A lovely picture Lois Gilbert made 
as she sat upon her sturdy Indian 
pony in the rosy flush of the morning 
sun, and watched her father'i cattle 
graze on the prairie. 

She wore a plain, dark print dress, 
and from beneath the short cape of 
her pink sunbonnet strayed waving 
tendrils of dark hair, which the south 
wind playfully tossed about her 
shoulders. 

The bonnet, pushed back slightly 
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from her brow, revealed a fresh, oval 
face, with a complexion like one of 
her own prairie roscB, and dauntless, 
dark eyes that looked intelligently 
from between long, jetty lashes. 

The Gilbert family had come 
from Kentucky two years before. 
The first year had been spent on 
a rented farm in eastern Kansas. 
Then Moses Gilbert had once more 
loaded his wife and daughter with 
their household belongings into the 
covered wagon and journeyed to the 
western part of the state, where there 
was plenty of vacant land. 

Moses Gilbert had an ambition to 
become a stockman, but his meager 
finances obliged him to begin on a 
small scale. He took a claim suita- 
ble for grazing purposes, and built a 
sod shanty for his family on a bluff 
overlooking the Arkansas River in its 
sandy bed. 

With what money he brought with 
him he bought thirty-six cows, from 
which he hoped to be able to start a 
ranch. The neighboring stockmen 
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might laugh and crack all the Jokes 
they pleased at his expense, because 
of the littleness of his start. Mose 
Gilbert did not care. His claim was 
A good one for stock, with plenty of 
grass and water, and with much pa- 
tience and work he felt assured of 
success in the end. 

If Mrs. Gilbert and Lois found a 
lack of comforts in the sod shanty, 
they never complained. Their faith 
in the plans of husband and father 
was of an unwavering nature. 

They were quite willing to endure 
hardships and privations for his sake, 
and never doubted that he would one 
day be one of the most successful 
ranchmen of western Kansas. 

Like the sensible, loving women 
they were, they battled bravely with 
their poverty, and tried faithfully to 
make their wild claim assume as 
homelike an appearance as possible. 

Lois was the only living child, but 
back in the old burying ground in 
Kentucky were three small mounds, 
toward which the mother's heart so 
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often reached out. How often, too, 
the tears fell from her eyee as she 
pursued her lonely toils. 

Lois was now eighteen, strong, 
active and brave. She was » 
valuable assistant to her father, 
for when called away on busi- 
ness or required to attend to some 
piece of work on the claim she was 
ever ready and able to take his place 
as herdsman and keep the cattle from 
straying away. 

It was frequently very lonely em- 
ployment for the girl, watching the 
stock on the prairies for many hours at 
a time and miles away from a human 
being. 

But she was on perfectly good terms 
with her pony, and would often talk 
to Hero, as if he possessed human 
comprehension. Lois did believe he 
was ^'smarter than some folks." He 
was a dark chestnut sorrel, and had 
noble brown eyes. There was no ono 
so dear to his heart as his lovely mis- 
tress and he would follow her like a 
pet dog all sver the prairie. 
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Then when she tired of talking to 
Hero, which, however, was not of ten^ 
she had a long list of war songs and 
sentimental hallads whioh she trilled 
to herself. The girl had a natural 
voice, and sang as the mocking-birda 
and the redbirds that resorted to the 
eottonwoods around her sod home. 
Mose Gilbert had served in the late 
war on the Union side, and had 
taught Lois her war songs, which he 
had learned while far away from 
home and kindred, in the soldiers* 
camps or marching to meet the Con- 
federates. 

Very often, too, the girl took her 
knitting with her, and while the pony 
grazed near the cattle, she sat, like a 
veritable prairie princess, in her saddle 
and manipulated the long needles aa 
skillfully as if 8^e were seated on her 
favorite bench in the sod shanty. 

This picture was indelibly stamped 
on the mind and heart of a certain 
young stockman, whose father had a 
large ranch about twenty-flve milet 
south of Mose Gilbert's claim. 
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Gilbert had purchased his stock at 
the Hutchins' ranch, and in that waj 
*n acquaintance had sprung np be- 
tween the two families. 

Several times that summer Lee 
Hutchins, lured by a pair of dark 
eyes, had ridden away from his fath- 
er's ranch, ostensibly to search for 
strays, but in reality to ride up somo 
deep hollow or place himself behind 
some hill, where unseen he might 
catch the notes or words of Lois* 
clear, bird-like songs or watch her 
busy fingers ply the knitting needles. 

That was to him like a glimpse of 
paradise and he would ride off, his 
aoul in a tumult of hopeless passion. 

He rarely ever approached Lois as 
she watched alone her father's cattle. 
He was a brave, fearless young fellow, 
and could ride the most fractious 
pony at the ranch or face the wildest 
stampede of cattle, but somehow Lois' 
bright eyes stripped him of all courage, 
and he usually acted like a nervous, 
blundering school-boy when he found 
himself in her presence. 
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Lee Hutchins was not by nature 
bashful, and had he been sure that 
Lois cared for him he would not have 
tried to avoid her presence, as he fre- 
quently did. That a beautiful girl 
like she was should ever learn to care 
for a rough, prairie bred fellow, as he 
felt himself to be, never for a moment 
entered his head. 

He was becoming more hopelessly^ 
fascinated every day, and more thickly 
wrapped up in his fear to declare his 
love. 

So the summer had blossomed and 
faded, and hazy, golden October 
found them farther from an under- 
standing than ever. 

Hero was munching away content- 
edly at the tenderest sprays of grasa 
before him, while his mistress care- 
lessly hummed a love tune, as her fin- 
gers industriously knitted away on a 
large blue mitten of Germantown 
yarn, which, with its mate, finished 
some days ago, was to form a present 
for her father. 

Suddenly her attention was at- 
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traoted toward a solitary horseman 
coming across the prairie. She 
stopped her work to watch him. 

He was riding at a wild rate of 
fipeed, and showed every eyidence of 
being on an errand of great haste or 
importance. 

As he drew nearer she recogniied 
Lee Hutchins, and a pretty crimson 
quickly flooded neck, cheek and brow. 

He was a handsome young fellowi 
about twenty-four, with clear blue 
•eyes and light brown hair. The boy- 
ishness of his round, fresh face was 
relieved by a small light colored mus- 
tache. He was of athletic build, and 
sat on his pony like one born to the 
saddle. 

Halting before Lois, he said good 
morning in a strangely agitated voice. 

His old embarrassment seemed to 
have given way before the excitement 
under which it was evident he was 
laboring. By a strong effort he con- 
trolled himself, and then asked : 

''Where's your father, Miss Lois?'* 

''He's gone to Scrub Station," Lois 
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answered, drawing her bonnet down 
oyer her eyes that young Hutohina 
might not see how flushed her face 
had grown at his abrupt arrivai. 

The eyes of love have a distinct 
keenness all their own, however, and 
something in the girl's pretty coun- 
tenance thrilled him with a hope he 
hiad never felt before. 

Could it be possible that Lois was 
growing to care for him at last? 

The thought almost drove from his 
mind the important mission on which 
he had come. 

There are occasions when love must 
be rudely jostled aside for the per- 
formance of duties that will not en- 
dure putting off. Lee Hutchins felt 
this to be one of them, and relegating 
his nearest feelings by the exercise of 
his strong will, he said : 

'*When did your father go to Scrub 
Station?" 

** Yesterday," Lois replied. 

**When will he get back?" 

**We don't know exactly. He 
couldn't tell us when he left. It's 
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nearly sixty miles from our place to 
the station, and father had a great 
many things to attend to. We don't 
often get to town, and father intends 
to make this the last trip until spring. 
But he will come home just as soon as 
he can, probably to-morrow evening.'^ 

**I*m very sorry he's gone," re- 
marked Lee Hutchins, a cloud cross* 
ing his face, as is the case when we 
are forced to tell disagreeable or 
alarming news to one whom we would 
gladly shield. 

**Did you want to see him on par- 
ticular business, Mr. Hutchins?" 

**Yes, or — that is — well, the fact 
is. Miss Lois, my news is not pleasant 
and I don't like to alarm you, but th» 
truth is the Injuns are coming." 

**The Injuns?" she repeated. 

"Yes, the Cheyennes," he answer- 
ed. * 'They've broke loose from the 
Territory and are cutting up Nick 
generally." 

**Are they coming this way?" 

**I*m sorry to tell you. Miss Lois, 
they are. I could see the smoke of 
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cabins they'd set on fire south of ns 
when I started to give warning to the 
settlers up this way. The settlers in 
our neighborhood have gathered at 
father's ranch, which they are turn- 
ing into a sort of fort. Silas Jordan 
it turning his cabin into a block- 
house for the common protection of 
the settlers up here, and I think, Miss 
Lois, you and your mother ought to 
start there without delay. The 
Cheyennes will reach the Arkansas 
before night, if not sooner. I don't 
want to scare you, but I want to see 
you in a place of surer safety than 
your own home affords before the red 
imps get here." 

"Tou are very kind, Mr. Hutchins, 
to bring us word of the trouble so 
soon. If you have time we will ride 
up to the shanty and report to mother. 
She will decide what is best for us.'* 
Lee Hutchins was not prepared to 
behold the coolness with which Lois 
Gilbert met his announcement of the 
Indian outbreak. He had expected 
to see her grow pale and show f emin- 
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ine terror. I think, too, that he was 
guilty of a hope that she might faint 
away on receiving the news, just to 
afford him the coveted opportunity to 
clasp her in his arms and hold her 
there, like a fluttering bird, for a few 
delicious moments. 

She did nothing, however, that he 
expected her to do, and he was fain 
to be content to gallop away by her 
tide up to the shanty on the bluffs. 

Mrs. Gilbert came to the door as 
the young pair rode up, and Lee 
Hutchins was soon telling her all he 
knew of the Cheyenne raids. 

Mrs. Gilbert, like her daughter, 
was not one to be easily excited or 
frightened, but from Lee's account 
she felt certain it would be the wisest 
course that she and Lois could take to 
place themselves in safer quarters. 

Her husband had gone to a little 
station about sixty miles northeast of 
their claim and would not return for 
a day or two. It would not be safe 
to await his return to the shanty if 
the Indians were coming in as large 
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numbdrs as reported. Had any one 
but Lee Hutching brought the warn- 
ing, Mrs. Gilbert would very likely 
have regarded it as an idle Indian 
''scare," such as are not infrequent 
on the frontier. But she knew there 
was nothing of the alarmist in the 
ranchman's son, and she listened to 
his advice. 

As soon as it was decided that she 
and Lois should seek safety at Silas 
Jordan's cabin, three miles down the 
river, they began preparations to 
Abandon the sod dwelling. 

They had only Hero on which to 
make the journey to Jordan's, Mr. 
Gilbert having taken the horse and 
wagon. They could not carry many 
articles with them, but with Lee's as- 
sistance they took the precaution to 
hide some of their best goods in a 
small, dry cave up in the rocky bluffs 
behind the shanty. 

This accomplished, Lois made her 
mother mount Hero, while she walked 
beside her, her father's large revol- 
ver in her hand. 
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Lee was quite resolved that Lois 
should ride his pony, and that he 
should accompany them to the shelter 
of old Jordan's hlockhouse. But Mrs. 
Gilbert would not permit it, as many 
others needed the warning he was 
able to give them. 

«*No, no!" she said kindly but 
firmly. •* We will get to Mr. Jordan's 
all right. Go and do you duty, Mr. 
Hutchins ; warn others and save pre- 
cious lives if you can. Your pony is 
already tired, and you mustn't go a 
yard out of your way. There are 
many women and innocent little ones 
living over on Plum Creek whom you 
must warn against the coming enemy. 
Go on, and God bless you and take 
care of you." 

With a wave of the hand the women 
dismissed him, and there was no al- 
ternative for him but to ride off in the 
direction of the Plum Creek settle- 
ment and disturb peaceful homes with 
the troublous news which he carried. 

Mrs. Gilbert and Lois had not pro- 
ceeded far when the girl halted sud- 
denly and said : 
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**Mother, we forgot one thing." 

**Whati8 that?'' 

'*That can of powder, getting under 
father's bed. If the Indians find that 
it will put a lot of ammunition in the 
hands of our enemies." 

**That is true, Lois." 

*1'11 run back and hide it with the 
other things." 

Before her mother could reply Lois 
had sped up the little beaten path to 
the shanty. It took her only a few mo 
ments to conceal the can in the caye ; 
then she hurried back to Hero's side, 
and they resumed their march in the 
direction of old Silas Jordan's cabin 
down the river. 



CHAPTER II. 

Far and wide those untamed prair 
ies stretched in wondrous, billowy 
folds of brown, shaded down to dull 
green. It was hard,' to realize that 
the peace and quiet reigning there 
would before many hours had elapsed 
be broken by the fiendish yells of 
dusky savages. 
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Mri. Gilbert and Lois were not per- 
sons who made a habit of crossing a 
bridge till they came to it. They did 
not allow their minds to paint pic- 
tures of Indian horrors as they pro- 
ceeded on their way toward Jordan's. 
If the Cheyennes came the horrors 
would doubtless be bad enough with- 
out imagining them beforehand. They 
would place themselves under the 
protection of the settlers gathered at 
the improvised blockhouse, and hope 
and pray for the best. 

A lovely, fearless figure was Lois 
Gilbert as she marched by her 
mother's side, her father's ammu- 
nition pouches strapped over her 
shoulders and his large revol- 
ver in her hand. She had 
brought these because they might be 
needed, and if anything happened 
and the worst came she would have 
something herself with which to de- 
fend her mother and herself. 

Mrs. Gilbert and Lois did not ap- 
prehend any danger for Mose Gilbert. 
It was comparatively thickly settled 
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around Scrub Stiation, where he had 
gone on business^ and the Indians 
would not be likely to attack a neigh- 
borhood where they were pretty sure 
to encounter defeat. 

Silas Jordan's cabin was situated 
on a '^hill a few hundred yards back 
from the river. It was a large two- 
roomed building, and on account of 
size and position was the best cabin 
in the settlement to turn into a block- 
house. A stately cottonwood tree 
stood near the door, and seemed to be 
ever exercising a kind of sturdy 
guardianship over the prairie habita- 
tion. 

As Lois and her mother approached 
the cabin they could see that a few 
settlers had gathered there and were 
busy getting ready for an expected 
attack. 

Old Silas Jordan rushed forward 
and greeted the newcomers warmly. 

**I'm powerful glad ter welcome 
you uns t«r ther fort," he said, point- 
ing with one of his broad grins to his 
cabin. 
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goin' ter ther station, an' I was 
afeard you uns was alone. How'd 
yer git ther word thet ther Cheyennes 
be comin'?" 

•*Lee Hutohins brought us the 
word," answered Mrs. Gilbert, alight- 
ing from Hero's back. 

"I bet Lee wouldn't let Lois be 
kerried off by er Cheyenne ef he hed 
ter wade through fire an' rattlesnakes 
up to his collar button," laughed the 
old settler, who must have his joke 
no matter what danger threatened. 

**I reckon not," said Mrs. Gilbert, 
willing to help her neighbor along 
with his Joking. *'Ee seemed dead 
set on coming along with us, but I 
drove him back to do his duty." 

*'What was that?" asked old Silas. 

*'To warn the folks over on Plum 
Creek. I know that none of them has 
heard of the outbreak yet. I told 
him we could get along by ourselves 
this far." 

**Good for you uns! But I'll bet 
yer Lee wished thar was no Plum 
Creek settlemint when he watched 
Lois march off with yer." 
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"Like as not," laughed Mrs. Gil- 
bert, **for he rode off kind of grim 
and silent, and kept looking behind 
him, as if he'd lost something." 

**Reckon he hed, too — his heart, 
I'm Ihinkin', eh, Lois?" and old Si- 
las' somewhat angular sides shook 
with laughter. **Waal, I ain't blam- 
in' Lee none. A gal who kin should- 
er her dad's shot pouches and his 
shootin' iron, not ter mention her 
bein' ther purtiest an' best larnt gal 
on ther purary, is enough ter create 
a kindy all goneness of any feller's 
heart." 

Mrs. Gilbert could not repress a 
laugh at the old borderman's queer 
flipeech, while Lois strove to bury her 
blushes under the shadow of her sun- 
bonnet. 

**Thar's Mary Jane an' Betty Bow- 
land oomin' ter welcome yon uns," 
he announced, as his wife, a rotund 
little woman of about forty-eight, 
with a beaming, kindly face, and the 
wife of one of the settlers hurried to- 
ward them from the cabin. 
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* 'Howdy do, Mies Gilbert and 
Lois?" Mrs. Jordan greeted them. 
*'I'm plumb glad ye've come. I've 
Jest been a-worryin' 'bout you uns 
'way up the river tbar by yerselves 
ever sence we uns heerd that them 
mean copper-skinned varmints was 
burnin' cabins and choppin' people 
ter pieces with thar tomy- hatchets." 

^'Wasn't you two scared [nigh to 
death to come all them three miles by 
yourselves?" Mrs. Betty Bowland in- 
quired sympathetically. 

**No," said Lois; "mother and I 
decided to keep as cool as we could, 
Cheyennes or no Cheyennes." 

''Yer'd sure been er soldier, Lois, 
ef yer'd been a boy," old Silas broke 
in. "But I'm plumb sure some chap 
with a leetle yaller mustache who 
ranges on ther puraries south o' you 
uns is mighty thankful as yer jest 
wot yer air — a powerful good gal." 

"Come on inter ther house," in- 
vited Mrs. Jordan smilingly. "Silas 
would joke for a solid week ef no one 
hendered him, even ef ther ole scratch 
was waitin' ter kerry him off." 
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**Yefl, yer women folks go on in; 
we men folks hev got ter fly 'round, 
like a grasshopper in a purary fire, 
and git things more in shape for them 
red seamps," said old Silas. 

Lois started with the other women 
into the cabin , but turned and came 
back to Hero's side. Laying one arm 
caressingly over his smooth neck, she 
said: 

**6oodby, Hero. If the Cheyennes 
get you, we'll never meet again." 

* Til lead him up inter ther bluffs 
whar we uns hev hid ther other crit- 
ters," said old Silas. < 'He'll be safer 
up thar, an'I don't think ther Injuns 
will go nosin' 'round them bluffs. 
They'll most likely keep in s'arch o' 
cabins." 

Lois released her pet and suffered 
old Silas to lead him away toward the 
river. Then she hurried to the cabin 
where the women were busy making 
such preparations as were deemed 
best. Lois was soon assisting them 
in various ways. 

There was an abundance of loose 
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rook on the hill where old Silas' cab- 
in stood. The few men outside hasti- 
ly threw up a wall, which would serve 
as a sort of breastworks before the 
cabin. They also made numerous 
loopholes in the sides of the cabin 
and got their little stock of weapons 
ready. 

The women were just as busy in 
their particular department. They 
baked bread, cooked great quantities 
of meat, and Lois and Betty Bowland 
carried bucket after bucket of water 
till they had filled a large barrel. 

This preparation was a wise one, to 
say the least, should they happen to 
be besieged by the redskins for two 
or three days, as was not at all un<^ 
likely. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon the 
rude preparations were finished, and 
the tired band of settlers gathered 
around the table to partake of their 
late dinner. 

The meal was not yet over when 
Lois, who had begged to act as guard 
while the others dined, caught the 
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outline of a long file of horsemen 
sweep over a prairie ridge some dis- 
tance away to the south. 

**Mr. Jordan," she called; "come 
here at once." 

Something in the pretty, self-ap- 
pointed guard's voice, calm as it was, 
raised afresh the apprehensions which 
the neighborly gossip at the table had 
lulled into slumber. 

All arose with one impulse and 
started toward Lois, who watched 
from the open door at the front of the 
cabin. 

Old Silas was the first to reach her 
side, and one swift glance of his well 
trained gray eyes, undimmed by his 
fifty odd years, sufficed to tell him 
the truth. 

**The red imps air comin' an' no 
mistake I" he turned and coolly an- 
nounced to those who crowded around 
him. 

Every heart felt its own peculiar 
emotions as^ Silas Jordan's voice fell 
calm and distinct on the ears of that 
little party of pioneers. Some bad 
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nursed vague hopes that the Indiana 
might not pass that way. But they 
were actually coming ! 

While Jordan and the men secured 
the cabin and saw that their guns 
were in readmess and their ammuni- 
tion near at hand the women were 
everywhere bravely assisting their 
defenders for the approaching attack. 

The Cheyennes rode boldly forward 
across the prairie toward the little 
blockhouse on the hill. An ominous 
stillness prevailed in the cabin. Ev- 
ery man was at his post. Mothers 
pressed their children to their breasts 
as if to quiet the tumult of fears 
within. 

The Indians advanced rapidly, and 
at last their savage whoops reached 
the ears of the women huddled in the 
middle of the room. Lois Gilbert's 
face was very white, and her eyes 
looked as black as midnight. Other- 
wise she gave no evidence of terror. 
Outwardly calm, she went first to one, 
then to another, whispering cheerful 
words. 
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The men, with stern, determined 
countenances, were at their loopholes 
watching every movement of the com- 
ing foe. Not a muscle stirred, save 
when each man grasped his weapon a 
trifle more firmly. 

There were fifteen Indians in the 
band, all apparently well armed and 
well mounted on good ponies. There 
were only six of the defenders at the 
cabin. 

**But we uns air good for thet 
many polecats," declared old Silas to 
Dave Severy, who had remarked on 
the odds against them. ''I reckon 
they don't think thar's er hull arsen- 
al waitin' back o' them fortifications 
to gin 'em a s'prise party. Be ready, 
boys, an' make every shot tell!" 

The Cheyennes ascended the little 
hill and pressed boldly toward the 
cabin. 

Old Silas let them approach within 
a few yards of the rock wall ; then in 
a ringing voice he bade them halt. 

For answer there was a volley from 
the savages' guns, and the shot 
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rattled wildly against the cabin walls. 
They started forward again. 

There was a distinct command 
from Silas Jordan, and six guns 
poured a galling fire upon the enemy 
from the loopholes. 

Two savages reeled and fell to the 
ground dead, while their ponies fled 
madly away down the hill. Another, 
uttering a yell of mortal pain, urged 
his animal from the scene of conflict. 
Instantly there was a recoil of the re- 
maining Cheyennes. They rallied, 
however, almost immediately, only to 
be spiritedly repulsed again. 

^'Hurrah for our side!" cried old 
Silas as jubilantly as a boy who has 
become victor at a snowballing con- 
test; * 'they're retreatin'." 

Not one of the last shots seemed to 
have touched a foe. But the dis- 
charge had the effect to drive the 
gang off to a group of cottonwoods 
below the hill. Here they held a 
careful consultation. 

This gave the settlers a chance to 
reload and make things ready for the 
next attack. 
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While the men got their weapons 
ready Lois mounted sentinel at a 
loophole commanding a plain view of 
the Indians at the cottonwood. The 
two dead redskins that lay where 
thty had fallen on the hill caught her 
eye. She turned pale and a shudder 
ran through her frame. 

**Sich things hev got ter be in In- 
jun fightin'," remarked old Silas phil- 
osophically as he noted the girl's 
emotion. 

She made no reply, but she kept 
thinking how many of those untutored 
redmen and perhaps many of her own 
people must fall before peace could 
be restored. 

Then she wondered if her father 
really was safe at Scrub Station. He 
would surely receive intelligence 
there of the outbreak, and would not 
venture to return alone across the un- 
inhabited prairies, where he would be 
likely to encounter the Cheyennes. 

She thought, too, of Lee Hutchins 
riding bravely away by himself to 
warn others of danger. Perhaps she 
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might never see him again. His mis- 
sion was one so full of peril to him- 
self! 

Suddenly her heart seemed to stand 
still. She staggered and might haye 
fallen had not Dave Severy put out 
an arm to steady her. 

**What ails ye, Miss Lois?" he de- 
manded. 

**Only a little dizzy," she replied, 
quickly recovering herself, * *I looked 
too long from the loophole." 

She walked away to a comer of the 
room to be a little while by herself. 
She must face alone this new revela- 
tion which had all at once dawned 
upon her. She knew she was not 
wrong in interpreting her feelings. 
She loved Lee Hutchins with a wo- 
man's first and deepest love, and 
should anything happen him there 
would be no true happiness in life for 
her. 

But Lois Gilbert was not one to 
think long of self. Mastering her 
new emotions, she was soon active in 
helping others. 
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Here and there on the distant 
prairie columns of heavy smoke 
ascended toward the sky. To the 
watchers at the blockhouse it was very 
clear that the Cheyennes were firing 
the settlers' cabins. 

The conference at the cottonwoods 
lasted a long time. At length their 
number was increased by the arrival 
of two small squads. 

**The imps have been waitin' fer re- 
enforcements," said Bowland. 

'*Thet's so," coincided old Silas, 
"an' the varmints'U be back here purty 
quick, like a bolt o' hurrycan light- 
nin'. Be ready, and don't waste 
any more ammynition than yer hev 
ter. Thar's leetle enuff at most," he 
added in a low tone, so the women 
could not hear. They must be kept 
in good spirits if possible and not al- 
lowed to know that their. garrison had 
only an indifferent supply of ammu- 
nition. 

The crimson and aznber glows of 
sunset were bathing the prairies with 
radiant sheen. The south wind 
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Btirred the rank grass and fluttered 
the broad, leathery leaves of the Cot- 
tonwood before Jordan's cabin. These 
manifestations of nature seemed ut- 
terly at variance with the scenes of 
havoc being enacted all over those 
peaceful prairies. 

Twilight was deepening into early 
night, and the vanishing daylight 
brought fresh terrors to many of the 
inmates of the temporary blockhouse. 
They were awaiting they knew not 
what. 

**They're beginnin' to move," an*- 
nounced Dave Skerry, who had been 
keeping close watch on the redskins. 
••They're breakin' up their council, 
an' are gettin' ready to give us an- 
other round." 

'*Wall, we uns ain't nappin'," an- 
swered old Silas ; * 'only be keerf ul of 
the powder, boys. Make every bless- 
ed ioter of it count." 

Fiendish yells rent the air without, 
and the savages renewed the attack 
with vigor. The settlers had their 
hands fully occupied in keeping the 
enemy at a proper distance. 
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Owing to the falling darkness of 
night their aim was not true, and 
there was much wild shooting despite 
the warnings of the old commander. 
. But many of the Cheyennes went 
down, as was attested by the yells of 
anguish which would often follow a 
heavy charge from the intrepid de- 
fenders. 

Two Indians flung themselves from 
their ponies and with wild gestures 
tried to urge their companions to fol- 
low their example, but without suc- 
cess. 

The majority of the savages evi- 
dently feared the number of defenders 
behind those rude breastworks was 
far greater than it actually was, and 
were cautious enough to stick to their 
ponies. 

With derisive howls the two Chey- 
ennes, maddened at the refusal of the 
others, rushed forward. They reached 
the rock wall , and were in the act of 
scaling it, when two quick reports 
rang out, and they dropped back in 
the throes of death. 
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Loi8 Gilbert and Dave Severy's wife 
came bravely forward from among^ 
their terror stricken sisters, and lent 
valuable assistance in helping to re- 
load the guns of their protectors. 

Notwithstanding many Cheyennes 
were killed, it seemed an utter im- 
possibility to put the enemy to rout, 
and more than one heart in that 
besieged cabin felt like yielding to 
despair. 

This was to be accounted for from 
the fact that the red besiegers were 
being re-enforced by small, wandering 
squads, who, finding the different 
cabins which they visited empty, 
were attracted to the scene of attack 
by the sound of firearms reverberating 
wildly over plain and river. 

The hours wore on, bringing no 
sign of more than occasional brief 
abatements in the stubborn siege, 
when the Indians would withdraw to 
the foot of the hill to discuss some 
new method of attack. 

The moon rose above the river 
bluffs to the east and cast a faint 
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light over the prairie. A moment 
later, however, as if shocked at the 
hideousness despoiling the night, she 
struggled out of sight hehind a streak 
of gray clouds which partly ohscured 
the eastern sky. 

Like tigers the settlers continued 
to fight until near midnight, when 
there came a sudden lull in the shoot- 
ing without. 

"The imps o' perdition are fallin' 
back to the cottonwoods for another 
council," said Dave Severy, mopping 
his hot brow with his coat sleeve. 

The Cheyennes could be seen hur- 
rying from Jordan's hill, and carry- 
ing many of their dead and wounded 
with them. 

**They 're up to some new devilment, 
I reckon," remarked Bowland. 

**Very like, an' hev gone off ter 
hatch it up," agreed old Silas. **Keep 
er sharp lookout, boys, for like as 
any way thar goin' off's only a blind. 
Them Cheyennes air ther most per- 
sistent red cusses in ther lann!" 

"Thet's jest wot they be," replied 
one' of the settlers. 
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**I wish," old Silas contiDued, low- 
ering hii voice, * 'they'd not resume 
the siege. But they're dead sure 
ter! Heaven knows we uns kain't 
fight 'em hack any longer as hard as 
we uns hev been doin*." 

**Wot's ther blame reason we kain't, 
Silas?" 

**Yes; who's growin' weak kneed?'* 
demanded Dave Severy. 

**Not me, sure, neighbors !" and Silas 
Jordan straightened his tall form 
proudly. **I'm as willin' ter fight 
ther red varmints as ever. But I 
hope we uns won't hev no more shoot- 
in' tor do. Don't yer tell the women 
folks ter scare 'em, but ther truth is 
this: Our powder's 'bout all gone I" 



CHAPTER III. 

Silas Jordan's startling announce- 
ment caused more than one cheek to 
pale with untold apprehensions as 
they glanced toward the women, who 
had during the siege clung together 
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in intense terror, all but Lois Gilbert 
and Martha Severy. They had helped 
their defenders, had stood by them 
with a bravery that had the effect to 
strengthen and encourage the men. 

**It's ther sad truth," said the old 
commander, breaking the silence and 
pointing to the scanty remainder of 
the powder. 

It was terribly true. They would 
be unable to withstand such another 
attack as the Cheyennes had been 
waging against them that night. 

**What can we do?" appealed one 
of the settlers. 

'*I didn't count on no sich long 
siege as ther imps kep' up," said old 
Silas rather huskily. "I thought our 
powder' d hold out till we uns could 
clean 'em oPar out. 

**Here, boys," he continued, speak- 
ing cheerfully, '*I'll divide up wot 
powder thar is equally among we uns, 
an' when ther Injuns come swoopin' 
back yer'll hev ter do ther best yer 
kin under ther existin' circum- 
stances." 
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Lois Gilbert's keen ears had caught 
enough of the dialogue between the 
settlers to comprehend the situation. 

As old Silas dealt out an equal 
quantity of the powder to each man, 
a daring plan entered her head. 

**Mr. Jordan," she said, approach- 
ing the commander and placing a 
hand on his arm, **I want permission 
to leave the blockhouse." 

**Ter leave ther blockhouse," he re- 
peated, gazing down into her resolute 
dark eyes. 

"Yes sir; I want to return to our 
shanty." 

**Ther Cheyennes hev found it out 
an' hev destroyed it 'fore this. Be- 
sides thar's too much danger ter 'low 
yer ter go now." 

'<I realize the danger and I am re- 
solved to go,'l she returned. **It'8 
nothing in the shanty I want." 

•*Wot do yer want ter go for, 
Lois?" 

•Towder." 

**Powder!" broke simultaneously 
from the lips of every settler. 
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"Yes. I know the situation here. 
No need to disguise it from me. 
Father has a whole can of powder 
which he got for blasting rock. Be- 
fore leaving the shanty I hid it with 
our goods up in the rocks, where I 
know the Cheyennes won't find it. I 
will go and fetch the powder." 

**If we uns hed it thar's lettle 
doubt but we uns could keep ther In- 
juns off fer er long while," said old 
Silas. **But yer not goln', Lois." 

"Yes, I am," resolutely. 

**If ther Cheyennes don't git my 
scalp, Lee Hutchins would take it 
sure if I 'lowed yer ter reek yer life 
thet erway," answered old Silas, try- 
ing to jest. 

**I don't intend that any one shall 
be scalped," replied Lois. *'You 
need the powder, and I am going 
after it." 

**Yer kain't go er foot, Lois, an' no 
one will darst go over ter ther bluffs 
ter kitch yer pony. Ther Injuns air 
betwixt we uns an* ther critters." 

**You have a boat, Mr. Jordan," 
she said quickly. 
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**I know how to manage a boat as 
well as a pony. I can go down the 
river and back again in a very short 
time." 

*'It'd be mighty good to hev thet 
powder o* Mose's, butlkain't spare a 
man to send after it, an' I kain't see 
yer take ther venture, Lois." 

*'The chances are if anyone would 
attempt to fetch it he'd either be cap- 
tured or killed by the Cheyennes," 
remarked one of the settlers. 

**Yes," approved old Silas. ''Bet- 
ter stick together an' take our 
chances here at the fort." 

** You need not oppose me, for my 
mind is made up. I shall go," and 
the girl's face flushed with the spirit 
of her brave resolve. 

"I know that we cannot afford to 
spare a single man from here. But I 
know where the powder is, and I can 
be spared. Think of the innocent 
lives that depend on the success of 
my venture, then help, don't hinder, 
me," 
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It required considerable time for 
Lois to overcome the oppoBition to her 
starting on her perilous mission, 
Mrs. Gilbert clung to her, reluctant 
to see her depart. 

At last she struggled from her 
mother's embrace, and wrapping a 
dark shawl about her shoulders fol- 
lowed old Silas out of the blockhouse. 

The clouds in the east were thick- 
ening and obscured the light of the 
ascending moon. 

Outside the cabin they listened. 
No sounds came from the group of 
trees down the hill, back of which 
the Cheyennes had retired. 

They were holding a new council 
or taking a respite from the obstinate 
contest. 

Satisfied there were no Indians 
prowling around, old Silas and Lois 
crept down the opposite side of the 
hill toward the river. 

Jordan found the skiff where he 
kept it concealed among the rocks. 
He was not long in launching it, and 
when Lois had seated herself in the 
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boat he banded ber ber father's 
revolver, saying: 

**God bless yer, Lois, and send yer 
safe back." 

**He will, never fear," she answered 
in full faith. 

Lois Gilbert was no stranger to the 
water. All her life her parents had 
lived along some stream and she had 
learned to handle the oars with aiuoh 
skill. 

Silas Jordan lay on the bank for 
some time watching the girl as she 
urgdd the little skiff up the Arkansas. 

When she was out of sight be 
crawled back to the cabin where his 
presence might be needed at any mo- 
ment. 

As the skiff bore her farther away 
from the blockhouse a feeling of 
loneliness and dread crept over her. 

It was strangely quiet out on the 
river. 

Only the occasional cry of some 
night bird along the shore, or the dis- 
mal yelps of coyotes far off on the 
prairies broke the awful stillness 
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which had succeeded the confusion 
of the attack on Jordan's Hill. 

Every stroke of the light oars car- 
ried her farther and farther away 
from her friends. 

Finally she realized more forcihly 
the full danger of her position. 

Every lone tree and clump of hushes 
that loomed up dimly on the banks 
on either side of her in her imagina- 
tion must reveal a lurking redskin. 

She kept on, however, and strove 
diligently to drown all thought of 
peril to herself in thinking of the 
great danger of the settlers at Jor- 
dan's should the siege be renewed 
with as much force as the Cheyennes 
had displayed in the early part of 
that night. 

"Why should I fear, " Lois asked 
herself. "He is risking his life for 
others. Why should not I?" 

The thought encouraged her, and 
she urged the skiff forward with all 
possible speed. 

It was more than three miles by the 
river to the Gilbert shanty, but Lois 
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made the trip without encountering 
any adventure worth recording. 

When she stepped from the ekifF, 
which she left at the foot of the 
bluffs, all her old courage seemed to 
return. 

She did not, however, lay all pre- 
caution aside. She reconnoitered the 
path before her very carefully as she 
went toward the cave where the goods 
had been concealed. 

She had prepared to see her sod 
home in ruins. Imagine her surprise 
when its rough dark outlines arose 
before her, standing undisturbed in 
its rocky niche. 

The Indians had not yet been there, 
or else they had considered the rude 
habitation of too vast insignificance 
to destroy. 

Reaching the little cavern up among 
the bluffs she displaced the rocks at 
the entrance with great cautiousness. 
Taking out the can of powder she 
hastily transferred it to the skiff. 

With a grateful heart Lois was push- 
ing the little boat away from the 
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shore. Suddenly the clouds overhead 
parted for a moment, letting the moon 
pour a shower of silvers rays across 
the bosom of the Arkansas. The 
next moment a savage whoop from 
the opposite bank rang wildly out on 
the night air. 

With a sudden terror Lois realized 
that she had been detected by a lurk- 
ing redskin. 

Almost immediately an arrow 
whizzed through the air dangerously 
close to the girl's head. 

Filled with alarm though she was, 
she did not lose command of herself. 

Grasping the oars firmly in her well 
trained hands, she pushed dauntlessly 
forward down the river. 

If she had but one enemy to contend 
with she felt pretty confident of her 
own ability to protect herself. Her 
father's revolver, carefully loaded, lay 
by her side and she knew how to dis- 
charge it. 

She dared not, however, hope for so 
easy an escape. It was not at all 
likely that the Indian who had spied 
her was alone. 
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Glancing over her shoulder as she 
plied the oars she caught sight of 
three stalwart Cheyennes running 
rapidly along a sand har which ex- 
tended for some distance into the 
stream. 

Another glance sufficed to show her 
that they were trying to loosen a 
large canoe whieh was partly im- 
bedded in the heavy sand. 

The canoe was one which her father 
had made and had been carried by the 
last rise of the river to the bar on the 
opposite side. Having no immediate 
use for the canoe he had not taken the 
time to reclaim it from where the 
waves had stranded it. 

Little the Gilbert family, who had 
enjoyed many trips down the river 
in its rude cavity, dreamed that it 
would ever serve their enemies as a 
craft in which one of its members 
would be pursued. 

Lois observed with a feeling of 
thankfulness that the Indians were 
floundering about in the sand, as if in 
a hopeless condition of getting the 
canoe launched. 
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**They're in the quicksand at the 
edge of the bar !" she cried to herself, 
shooting another glance toward her 
foes. 

**A11 the better for me! I'll have a 
good start before they get out of that 
Band." 

With a courageous heart Lois sent 
the skiff, with its doubly precious 
eargo, bounding like a precious bird 
over the water. 

Two arrows sped after her, but she 
was already too far from the vexed 
warriors, struggling on the verge of 
the quicktand, to prove an easy tar- 
get. 

A curtain of dense clouds again 
swept across the moon's face, render- 
ing objects along the river dim and 
uncertain, and greatly increasing the 
vexation of the Indians. 

Not for one moment did Lois Gil- 
bert slacken the speed at which she 
was urging her skiff forward. 

The quicksand on the bar opposite 
her home and where Mose Gilbert had 
ones had an unpleasant experience, 
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might befriend her in delaying the 
Cheyennes for a short time, but she 
knew they would be able to extricate 
themselves and secure the canoe. All 
too soon they would be hurrying after 
her. 

In the meantime, though, she put 
forth every effort to make a^ great 
headway as possible before the pur- 
suit actually began. 

She was not wrong in her belief 
that the savages would be able to free 
themselves from the quicksand. 

She had not proceeded far around a 
small bend in the river when the un* 
mistakable dip, dip of a canoe's pad- 
dles fell on her ears. 

'^They're really after me now in 
earnest," she told herself. **Well, 
I'm a good way ahead, and I'll try to 
keep that way." 

Taking a deep breath, she bent to 
her task with renewed energy. 

The little boat seemed fairly to fly 
along over the water, but fast as it 
went she could still hear the dip, dip 
of her enemies' paddles as they came 
ste -s ■ 1 f t ] c 
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The moon was dimly visible now 
behind a mass of filmy clouds and ob- 
jects were becoming faintly discer- 
nible. 

Lois glanced back to ascertain if 
possible how near her pursuers were. 

She could Just make out the dull 
outline of the long canoe and its dusky 
occupants as they swept around the 
bend. She could not, however, esti- 
mate the distance between herself and 
them, though fear made it seem less 
than it actually was. 

The sharp eyes of the Cheyennes 
saw the skiff with its solitary occu- 
pant far ahead of them, and uttering 
a chorus of savage whoops, which 
echoed wildly from bank to bank, 
they shoved the canoe forward at an 
Impetuous rate. 

Lois realized that it must be a race 
for life with her there on the Arkan- 
sas, where she had spent several care- 
less afternoons in the very craft now 
pursuing her. 

Even at that time of peril she could 
not help thinking of one particular 
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afternoon in June when Lee HutehinB, 
mounted on his pony, had ridden 
along the bank as she idly floated not 
far away in the old canoe. They had 
eonversed little, but it had left an 
indelible impression on her mind. 

But the yellt of the pursuing In- 
dians drove her happy memory away. 
Shutting her lips firmly, she strove to 
force the skiff along with all the vigor 
she was able to command. 

Work as she did to keep ahead, she 
began to see that her foes were surely, 
if slowly, gaining on her. 

Presently the arrows began darting 
after her, confirming her greatest 
fears that with every dip of their pad- 
dles the enemy was drawing nearer. 

«*I'll not give up till I have to," 
Lois observed to herself. '*If the 
moon would only stay hid!" 

But it showed no disposition to do 
80, and two or three times she was 
obliged to dodge the arrows of her 
exulting foes. 

She dared not relinquish the oars a 
second to risk a shot from the re- 
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▼olver at her Bide. It might do no 
good, and would doubtless give the 
Indians a dangerous advance. 

It was very toilsome, as well as ter- 
rifying. Great drops of sweat stood 
on her forehead, and the muscles of 
her arms ached from the unnatural 
strain placed upon them. 

She was beginning to feel strangely 
weak and nerveless. And she was 
two miles from Jordan's; she could 
never reach it now. Despair seemed 
suddenly to have swallowed all her 
courage. 

But she did not relax her hold upon 
the oars, and the race continued a 
little longer. 

'*Whlz!" an arrow came hissing 
through the air. It pierced a fold of 
her dress, but left her untouched. 

The canoe was almost upon the 
skiff, and as the Cheyennes beheld 
the success of their last arrow they 
set up a triumphant shout. 

A moment more and Lois believed 
her doom would be sealed. 

'^Bang! Bang!" came two reports 
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in rapid succession from among the 
bushes on the right bank of the river. 

Instantly two sharp cries of mortal 
agony arose from the canoe, and two 
of the braves with a heavy splash fell 
headlong into the water and were 
ewept from view. 

The remaining Cheyenne began 
paddling frantically for the other 
bank, when another broadside from 
the Cottonwood bushes caused the 
<saQoe to capsize and left him strug- 
gling in the swift current in the mid- 
dle of the stream. 

Another quick report put an end to 
the Indian's struggles, and he found 
a grave with his companions. 

Lois had watched this tragic play 
from the skiff, where she sat as one 
suddenly changed to stone. 

Who could her deliverer be? Doubt- 
less Silas Jordan or one of the settlers 
from the blockhouse, she thought. 

She was soon, however, allowed to 
see her mistake as a manly form arose 
from concealment among the bushes 
and stood revealed in the subdued 
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moonlight on the bank of the Arkan- 
sas. 

**Lee! Lee!" she cried, unable to 
control herself. 

**Lois, my darling!" and he 
stretched out his strong arms toward 
her. 

She pushed the skiff toward him, 
obeying a force which she could not 
resist. 

In another moment the young ranch- 
man held her half fainting form to his 
breast and pressed his lips to her 
brow. 

One moment of this bliss, then Lois 
released herself and told her lover 
what had brought her out on such a 
perilous mission. 

•*You are a dear, brave girl, Lois,'* 
he said tenderly as he started the 
skiff toward Jordan's. 

''Tell me, Lee, how you happened 
to be here?" she asked, her face glow- 
ing from the gentle fervor of his 
praise. 

*'I warned the Plum Creek settlers 
And helped them fortify themselves in 
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a large dugout. Then I started over 
to Jordan's," he returned. 

**0h, Lee! What made you venture 
alone again on the prairies?" she 
cried. 

"Wasn't some one at Jordan's dearer 
than all the world to me?" he whis- 
pered softly. "How could I stay 
away from you, Lois, when I knew 
such fearful danger threatened? I 
had done my duty at Plum Creek, 
and must return to defend the one I 
love." 

"It was your love that saved me, 
Lee." 

"Thank God that I was here to de- 
fend you!" he murmured. "It was 
sunset when I started back from Plum 
Creek. I had only gone about four 
miles when I almost rode into a little 
camp of Cheyennes down in a ravine. 
They had been slaughtering cattle 
and were preparing for a big supper. 
Before I could retreat I was seen, and 
three of the party gave chase. My 
pony was fagged out, and I knew I 
could never escape on it. So I aban- 
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doned the pony and ran down a deep 
guUj, and by hiding often managed 
to elude my pursuere. It took me a 
good while to reach the Arkansas, but 
when I did I started as fast as I could 
for Silas Jordan's, where I hoped to 
find you safe. Suddenly I heard the 
redskins yell out up the river. At 
first I thought they had discovered 
my trail and were after me. I con- 
cealed myself and waited. Presently 
the moon came out clear enough for 
me to see the race between you 
and those villains. When I saw that 
the pursued one was you I feared 
there had been a massacre of the set- 
tlers and you had fled to the skiff for 
refuge. I made up my mind to save 
you or die with you." 

*'6od is good," said Lois, laying a 
hand on Lee's shoulder. 

They reached the cabin safe, but 
scarcely had they received the con- 
gratulations of their friends on their 
remarkable escape when the Chey- 
ennes, with loud whoops, rushed for- 
ward to renew the siege. 
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No doubt they hoped to find the 
settlers drowsy and off their guard 
during the hours between midnight 
and dawn and counted on an easy 
victory. But the brave action of 
Lois Gilbert inspired those pioneers 
with fresh energy and courage, and 
the powder which she had risked so 
much to bring enabled them to fight 
back the enemy with a vehemence 
which was plainly a surprise to them. 

Despite the obstinate resistance 
which the Cheyennes encountered in 
the settlers, they kept up the siege 
at intervals for several hours. Fin- 
ally they withdrew to the cottonwoods 
where a short conference was held ; 
then they rode rapidly away over the 
prairies. 

About noon the next day Mose Gil- 
bert and a party of armed settlers ar- 
rived. They reported that the Chey- 
ennes had crossed the river and were 
hurrying northward, leaving great 
destruction behind them. 

It was some time after the events 
recorded in this story that the Chey- 
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ennes were forced by starvation to 
surrender to the troops of a fort in 
western Nebraska, and peace was at 
last restored. 

Mose Gilbert found his cattle all 
right when the Indians were gone, 
but they poorly compensated him for 
the great loss of his only child, whose 
heart had been won by the young 
ranchman. 

Lee Hutchins and his brave wife 
have a comfortable home in one of 
the growing towns of western Kansas. 
The young Hntchinses, of whom there 
are several, never tire of listening to 
their father relate their mother's ex* 
ploit on the Arkansas during the In* 
dian outbreak. 



Ch)ristmas on f^ocKy Ridge 

In a little solitary cabin, nestling 
like a bird's nest among the pines and 
cedars on Rocky Ridge, Milton Fisher 
was breathing his last. 

Three persons stood by the bedside 
of the dying man-^— the old gray hair- 
ed doctor from over in the valley and 
True and Ivy, Fisher's motherless 
ohildren. 

True was a robust, manly looking 
boy of fourteen, while his sister, two 
years younger, was a sweet, earnest 
faced child, with eyes like the violets 
blooming in the canyon, and hair like 
the warmest sunbeams gilding the 
crests of the Rockies. The old doc- 
tor's eyes were moist when they rested 
pityingly upon the children, so soon 
to be left orphans indeed, as they 
knelt and tearfully listened to their 
father's last words. 

**True," the dying man said, plao- 
58 
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ing his thin hand on the lad's brown 
curls, <*you and Ivy stick to each other 
and stick to the little claim in the 
canyon. Try not to feel too lonesome 
when your dad's gone. Your Uncle 
Jim will come as soon as he hears the 
word. The doctor has given me his 
promise to write to Jim, and I know 
he'll come back and look after you. 
Bemember to stick to the claim, for, 
mind I tell you, you'll find yaller dirt 
there some time. Stay here in the 
cabin till Jim comes ; then he'll go to 
work on the claim. He'll find the 
gold, for it's there!" 

And with his old faith in the valu- 
ableness of the claim in the canyon 
strong as ever, Milton Fisher passed 
away. 

It was a hard struggle for those 
lonely children to fight life's battle 
without father or mother. But they 
went bravely to work to make the 
most of their circumstances. 

The Fishers were very poor. Two 
years before Milton Fisher, whose 
footsteps hard luck had always seem- 
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ed to dog with remorseless persist- 
ency, had joined an emigrant train, 
starting from Missouri to Colorado. 
They had brought nothing but them- 
selves and a few household goods in a 
dilapidated looking covered wagon, 
drawn by a one mule and a stout 
Indian pony. 

After the father's death some of the 
settlers in the valley tried to persuade 
Ivy to leave the isolated old cabin 
on Rocky Ridge. But she would not 
go. When urged to do so she always 
said: 

**No, True and I must stick to- 
gether, 'cause pap said to. I know 
we're mighty poor, but we can work, 
and I know we'll get along some way 
till Uncle Jim comes." 

True had intended to rent a piece 
of land in the valley and put in a 
small crop ; but the mule fell from the 
cliff and broke its neck, so he was 
forced to do something else. He 
hired himself to a farmer three miles 
distant to help clear out some irrigat- 
ing ditches. He did not receive a 
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man's wages for his services, and 
considering the cost of living in that 
part of the west his earnings amount- 
ed to a mere pittance. 

But Ivy was a little household 
economist, and they managed to get 
along much better than might have 
been imagined until True met with an 
accident. 

While helping the farmer to split 
some timbers the axe had slipped, 
cutting his foot so badly as to lay 
him up for several weeks. Ivy was 
his faithful little nurse, and was ever 
ready to cheer him up when his 
patience showed signs of giving out. 

It was in the fall of the year when 
True cut his foot. The deciduous 
trees began to shed their foliage, but 
Uncle Jim had not come yet. 

The doctor had written three let- 
ters, addressing them to a frontier 
postoffice in Wyoming where Jim 
Fisher had been last heard from. 

But no answer came back, and as 
Jim was a kind of rover, spending 
his time in hunting, trapping and 
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mining, it was likely that he did not 
receive the letteri. Now that True 
was disabled, the lonely young dwel- 
lers on Bocky Ridge felt their isola- 
tion and orphanage more keenly, and 
longed for the presence of Uncle 
Jim. 

Autumn gave place to winter chill, 
but brought no tidings of the wander- 
er. 

True's foot proved more obstinate 
about healing than had at first been 
predicted. A heavy cold added to 
his trouble, and Christmas eve found 
him still confined to the cabin. 

**0h, dear!" he sighed dolefully, 
** to-morrow's Christmas, and here I 
am of no account yet. I hoped all 
along I'd be able to work before this 
and make a nice Christmas for you. 
It won't seem a bit like Christmas to 
be housed up this way. I meant to 
make it seem like old times to you. 
Ivy." 

It was hard for the energetic boy to 
be there so helpless, and there was 
something very pathetic in one of his 
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years calling up "old times.'* Ivy 
realized this in a vague kind of way, 
but resolutely repressing the tears she 
returned gently: 

**Try not to mind, True. We'll 
make it as happy a Christmas as we 
can. When Uncle Jim gets back 
we'll make up to you all you've missi- 
cd by lying here so long." 

*^I don't believe that Uncle Jim is 
ever coming back. Ivy." 

**0h, yes he is. True! Don't lose 
heart so," she sought to encourage 
him. 

**I hadn't ought to, I know, when 
you are so kind to me, and wait on 
me as if I was a baby. But I ain't 
much better; I've been penned up 
here bo long with this sore foot," he 
said gloomily. 

**Don't fret, True. We'll have a 
nice Christmas yet." 

**I ought to be ashamed to worry 
when you are so patient and I will 
try not to fret any more." 

**Maybe God won't forget us away 
up here on Bocky Ridge this Christ- 
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mas. Now try to sleep, True. ' * And 
kissing him softly she smoothed the 
covers over him. "You'll feel better 
when you wake up, then I'll give you 
some supper." 

She sang softly about her simple 
household tasks, until the boy's reg- 
ular breathing told her that he slept. 

**PoorTrue!" she said to herself. 
^'I wish I had something nice to cheer 
him up on Christmas. Not being 
Well makes him feel more disappoint- 
ed like. I do wish" 

She laid aside the old stockings 
which she was mending for True, 
then she arose and went to the little 
Window and looked out. Far up on 
the Rockies' barren heights were the 
vast accumulations of eternal snows. 
The sun, well down the western slope, 
touched them into dazzling, opales- 
cent colors. Something of the beauty 
and sublimity of the mountain scen- 
ery stirred the soul of the little girl,^ 
and she murmured to herself : 

''It is Christmas eve, and He was 
poor, too— was born in a manger, the 
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good book says. But how^ lovely He 
has made the whole earth !" 

Then her thoughts returned to 
True. 

''If I just bad something good for 
True's supper I'd feel a sight better. 
He's weak and discouraged like and 
don't relish potatoes, oornbread and 
dried beef, and that's the best there 
is in the c^ibin. I might ride down to 
Buffles' store and ask him to let me 
have an apple or orange. I expect 
they're awful dear now and he's 
mighty close, but maybe if I'd go and 
ask him he'd let me have something 
for True. I hate to face old Buffles, 
he's so crusty; but it's for True, and 
I'll go." 

Putting a few sticks of wood on 
the fireplace she wrapped an old fad- 
ed nubia around her head and pre- 
pared to leave the cabin. 

"He won't wake before I get 
back," she said, looking toward the 
sleeper. ''I'll make Bonny travel her 
best." 
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II. 

Bonny was grazing in the canyon, 
where the sturdy shrubs and grasses 
managed to resist the chill of winter 
up on the ridge and the heights above 
the cabin. She was easily caught, 
and Ivy being an expert rider, was 
soon speeding along down the moun- 
tain trail which led to Buffles' store. 

Josh Buffles was a crusty old fel- 
low, who kept a grocery and general 
notion store next door to a saloon in 
the outskirts of the settlement in the 
valley. The Fisher children had 
never dealt with Buffles. He was so 
close fisted and required such a great 
profit on all his sales that they had 
been obliged to do their trading at 
the small mining town seven miles 
distant from Rocky Ridge. 

The air was sharp, and Ivy's thinly 
olad figure felt the chillness keenly, 
but the thought of how glad she was 
going to make the sick boy made her 
almost dumb to the discomfort of her 
long, cold ride down the mountain. 
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As she approached Buffles' store 
she noticed that the saloon next door 
was filled with rough men, drinking 
and profaning in a shocking manner. 

She shuddered at the sight, and 
her first impulse was to ride away as 
fast as Bonny could carry her. But 
she remembered True, and dismount- 
ing she hitched the pony near the 
store and entered. 

The store was quite deserted, save 
by the unprepossessing proprietor 
himself and a tall, lean boy who occu- 
pied an empty soap box by the rusty 
stove. 

Buffles stood behind the counter, 
and as Ivy came toward him he fixed 
his hawkish gray eyes upon her with 
a stare that was repellent. 

**0h, sir!" she began, nervously 
fingering one ragged edge of the 
nubia, anxious to dispatch her busi- 
ness and hurry home, **my brother's 
laid up in the cabin — he's been sick a 
long time — and I want to get some- 
thing nice for his Christmas, an 
orange or apple," and she looked 
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longingly at the display of fruits and 
candies arranged on the shelves. 

**Have you any money?" the mer- 
chant asked shortly. 

**No, sir," and her face fell de- 
spairingly. 

**Then how'd yer 'speot ter git any- 
thing? I'm done doin' any credit 
business," he announced savagely. 

Ivy's face flushed hotly, but lifting 
her blue eyes appealingly to the 
man's hardened visage she said, ''You 
might let me have one o' them big 
oranges, and I could pay you in work 
for it." 

**l'd like to know what yer could do 
fer me," he remarked scornfully. 

^'I could come down here and 
scrub your floor, wash your windows, 
clean up your stove, and do lots of 
things if you'd let me," she returned, 
looking at the dirt begrimed floor 
and windows, which had evidently 
not taken a bath for twelve months or 
more. 

'*Yer Milt Fisher's leetle gal, hain't 
yer?" he asked, ignoring her reference 
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to the uncleanlinesi of lii9 establUh- 
ment. 

'^Yes, sir," she answered, oon- 
eeious from the expression of his 
countenance that she had appealed to 
him in vain. 

^'Yer dad owed me, and it's high 
time yer kids was doin' somethin' ter 
settle the eroount," he said sharply. 

**I never heard my pap say he owed 
you," she retorted. 

**I hoi' a ercount agin yer Fishers 
f er thirty dollars. It's fer fit tin' yer 
Uncle Jim up when he went up ter 
Wyoming. Yer dad went his security 
fer ther traps Jim got. I was er 
plumb fool ter take sich security, but 
yer dad was alius so durned sartin o* 
fitrikin' gold on that claim o' hisn in 
the canyon that I kinder believed in 
him. The note or to been paid two 
months ago, but I've been kinder 
waitin' ter give yer kids a chance ter 
settle without dunnin'. But I reokon 
yer 'bout as dishonest as yer dad!" 

"My pap wasn't dishonest!" Ivy 
cried spiritedly. ''I s'pose p^p 
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thought Uncle Jim would be back and 
pay it himself. He ought to have been 
four months ago." 

**Yer Uncle Jim has shelled out fer 
good, and yer not likely ever ter see 
him back in these parts agin. But yer 
dad's property stands good fer my 
thirty dollars' worth o' traps that Jim 
Fisher got oft with. Is thet critter 
yer rid up hyer a bit ago yer own?" 

**Yes, sir; it's all the horse we have 
left." 

**Waal, I'll take the critter and call 
it squar'." 

•*0h, please, sir," pleaded Ivy, un- 
able to keep the tears back, **don't 
take Bonny ! She's all that's left True 
and me. We couldn't live without 
her, indeed we couldn't!" 

Tears and pleading, however, were 
of no avail in moving the flinty, mi- 
serly heart of old Josh Buflies. Call- 
ing the lean boy from the soap box, 
he ordered him to lead Bonny away. 

As the boy left the store to do his 
bidding, Buffles turned to Ivy, say- 
ing: 
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**Come, sissy ! Dry up now. Cus- 
tomers will be comin' in soon, an' I 
kain't be annoyed by a cryin' gal, 
Yer'd best rack out home now.** 

Without turning her head to look 
at the shelves laden for the holiday 
trade, Ivy walked out of the store. 
She paused on the steps to take a last 
look at her favorite, but the boy had 
already disappeared from view with 
her. 

With her young heart in a tumult 
of fresh troubles, she hurried away 
from the store. It was bad enough to 
return to True without a thing for his 
Christmas, she thought, but ten times 
worse to have Bonny taken on a debt 
of which she knew nothing. 

Til. 

About a half mile from the Bufflei' 
store she sat down on a rock by the 
mountain trail to give her tears full 
vent. How could she go back to True 
and report the loss of Bonny? She 
knew the intelligence would nearly 
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jkill him, so much did he love the 
pony. 

Down the trail came a half dozen 
horsemen. Their reckless manner of 
riding, as well as their general cos- 
tumes, proclaimed them cowboys. 
They belonged to Murray's **outfit," 
in charge of a large cattle ranch over 
in Deer Creek valley, and were on 
iheir way to celebrate Christmas eve 
in ^'roaring style" at Finder's saloon, 
^ext door to Buffles' store. 

Suddenly Jack Isley and Ben Spiker 
who were riding ahead, came to a halt. 
:Springing from their saddles they 
xushed toward an object by the trail. 
When their companions rode up 
they saw Jack and Ben bending over 
jBL small figure by the roadside. 

**Wot is it?" 

''A leetle gal, an' she's fainted dead 
.away," answered Spiker, who was 
trying to restore the unconscious 
child. 

Presently she recovered, and sit- 
ting up, glanced wonderingly at the 
rough but kindly faces bent over her 
,so full of sympathy. 
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**Don't be erf raid, Snowdrop, yerbe 
ermongst friends," Spiker reassured 
her. 

Ivj was trembling with the cold, 
and Jack Isley took his ooat off and 
wrapped it snugly around her, saying: 

**Thar, Snowdrop, thet*ll keep you 
a bit more comfortable. Now, tell u» 
whar jer was goin'?" 

''Home," she answered simply. 

'*An whar'sthet?'' 

•*On Rooky Ridge." 

* 'Oh I " with a whistle. ' ' Yer Milt 
Fisher's leetle gal, I 'low?" 

"Yes, sir." 

'*Wot brings yer out hyer a-foot 
an' erlone so fur from home?" in* 
quired Spiker. 

"My brother's siok at the cabin, 
and I went down to Ruffles' store to 
get him a present for his Christmas,'^ 
she strove to explain. **I rodeRonny^ 
my pony, but" — and she broke down 
and began to cry bitterly. 

Those rough fellows knelt on the 
frozen ground by her side and spoke 
soothingly to the poor child. She be- 
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came calmer, and by degrees they 
succeeded in drawing the whole story 
from her. 

When Ivy had finished the simple 
but pathetic recital of her troubles, 
Jack said : 

'^Fellers, a man who^ll treat a leetle 
orphan gal so all fired mean ought to 
be taught a lesson." 

'^Thet he had!" agreed his com- 
panions. 

**He orto hev a committee ter wait 
on him." 

**An' sorter pint out his duty to 
him." 

**An' show him how er citizen o* 
ther United States should conduct 
hisself toward them as is orphans 
indeed." 

''An' specially on Christmas times, 
when ther angel kem down from Beth- 
lehem an writ erbout peace on yearth, 
good will to men, yer know." 

''Isley alias was powerful on cotin 
Soriptur';" remarked Spiker, admir- 
ingly. ''Jack, yer missed yer callin' 
when yer tuck tercowpunchin* stido' 
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preachin'. I make er motion that us 
galoots rides down to the settlement 
an that Isley delivers a Christmas 
sarmon ter ole Josh Buffles." 

For reply the cowboys tossed up 
their sombreros and gave three shouts 
for **ther parson, Jack Isley." 

**Hyer, Snowdrop," said Spiker to 
Ivy, **yer must ride behind me back 
ter ole Buffles*. We're justice an' 
jurisprudence combined, an' yer 
wrongs air ter be righted. It's Christ- 
mas eve, an' Parson Isley will open 
■arvices in a jiffy fur ther benefit of 
ole skinflint Buffles." 

So saying, Ivy was assisted to a 
seat behind Spiker, and they were 
soon riding rapidly toward the settle- 
ment. 

**Look hyer!" commanded Jack 
Isley, as they approached the store, 
* 'don't let me ketch ary galoot o' yer 
hangin' 'round ole Finders swill tubs 
while meetin's in progress. The par- 
son has spoke!" 

When they reached the store they 
dismounted and entered, Isley and 
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Spiker with Ivy in the lead, followed 
by the rest of Murray's cowpunch- 

* 'Hello, Ole BufiF!" greeted Isley. 
**It bein' ChristmaB eve we thought 
we'd drap in an' hold er leetle mis- 
sionary satmon an' sort o' prayer 
meetin' with yer, an' wrastle er bit 
fur yer conversion. Ef any man has 
need o' the prayers o' God's folks it's 
an ole galoot like yer, who kin take 
the last critter two pore orphan chil- 
dren has on er ole ercount thet they 
oouldn't help. Why, the heart o' the 
meanest galoot in the canyon orto 
half way be throbbin' an' oavortin' 
with some good Christmas impulses." 

"So syith ther parson!" cried 
Spiker. **Selah!" and the building 
shook with hearty applause. 

Finder and his drinking gang came 
rushing out of the saloon, and stood 
around the store door to see what 
* 'Murray 'e outfit Was up to." 

Buffles hung his head sullenly. He 
knew Murray's cowboys, and thor- 
oughly realized how valuable was 
silence before them. 
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*'Hycr, Duke!" Isley call 3d to one 
of the cowboys. **You mosey 'round 
ter ther stable an' fetch Snowdrop's 
critter out. " 

As Duke hurried off to obey **the 
parson's ordert" Isley again gave his 
attention to the morose storekeeper. 

''You never was knowed ter make 
er Christmas present in all yer skin- 
flint life. I'll give yer just five min- 
utes ter present Snowdrop hyer with 
thet note yer hold agin her dad, 
who's dead. Be spry erbout it too. 
I don't want any Waterbury move- 
ment erbout this thing! You time 
him, Spiker." 

Ben drew out an old silver watch 
attached to a leather string, while 
Jack Isley cover««d BufOies with a 
large revolver. 

He dared not refuse to comply, and 
marching in a dogged manner back of 
an old safe he drew out a piece of 
paper which he handed Isley, who ex- 
amined it carefully. 

* 'It's the genuine dockyment," ap- 
proved "the parson." "Now give it 
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to this leetle gal an' make a presenta- 
tion speech. Hurry up! This is one 
o' them new kind o' uncontrollable 
shootin' irons, an' I kaint hold it." 

Thus foroibly persuaded, Buffles 
took the note, and giving a stubborn 
Jerk to each word said : 

* 'Thar, sissy, is a Cristmas present 
fur yer." 

'*What is it?" asked the little girl 
as Buffles thrust the paper into her 
hand. 

"Take keer o' thet. Snowdrop," 
said Isley, '*with thet ter show, old 
skinner hyer kain't ever kem outer 
yer for thet debt." 

*'Hyer's yer critter at ther door, 
Snowdrop," announced Spiker. 

Ivy waited to hear no more, and 
concealing the note in her dress she 
ran out to claim Bonny, her heart too 
full for utterance or thanks. 

Presently Spiker followed her, his 
arms full of various packages. 

"Wot's them?" asked the cowboy 
who had brought Bonny back. 

**Christma8 fixin's fur Snowdrop an' 
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her brother. I'm ordered ter 'scort 
her safe ter ther cabin. *The parson' 
flays we're all ter celebrate Christmas 
eve up ter Rocky Ridge and help 
cheer up them lone children stid o' 
cavortin' 'round down hyer at Fin- 
der's." 

Ben assisted Ivy to mount Bonny, 
and then they rode away together. 

Meantime Jack Isley prepared to 
close '*the meetin' held fur ole Josh 
Buffles' benefit." 

**See hyer," he said, approaching 
the discomfited storekeeper who was 
leaning against the eounter, his 
countenance lowering and dejeeted;. 
•*don't go to sulkin' 'cause yer done 
one good deed in yer life. How much 
was Fisher's debt?" 

"Thirty dollars," was the crusty 
answer. 

Jack tossed a crisp fifty dollar bill 
to him, saying: **Thar's ter pay yer 
fur Fisher's note an' ther notions 
Ben made yer wrap up. Take it, an' 
let's see a Christmas smile on yer 
countenance 'bout ther size of er 
broncho's kick." 
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BufOies took the bill, mumbling^ 
something about change. 

**Nuver mind erbout change,'* 
Jack replied. **Thet'fl nothin' ter re- 
ward Beeh a man as yer, Mr. BufOies. 
Vartue orto be recognized. Now this 
meetings done with yer fur the pres- 
ent, but as er tort o' doxology to wot's 
gone before, I want ter warn yer ter 
be lookin' out. Ther big S'preme 
Court that sets across ther Divide 
won't treat yer case so all fired len- 
iently. Christmas is a mighty good 
time ter practice charity an' git sort- 
er limbered up fur ther great roundup 
on the other shore. Yer hear me^ 
Then heed. Now wrap us up some o' 
yer best oysters, crackers, white 
sugar, lemons, raisins and canned 
goods. We be aim in' ter go up ter 
Rocky Kidge and have a Christmas 
with them Fisher children, an' sorter 
act like white folks with souls." 

As **the parson" started away with 
his men, carrying their various 
stores, they encountered a man riding 
a jaded mule. He was headed to- 
ward BufHes' store. 
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**Hello, stranger!" greeted leley. 
**Whar yer be aimin' fer?" 

**Bein' as yer so civil, I've a good 
notion ter tell yer," returned the 
man, halting and pushing hie hat 
baok. 

**Why ! Hang my hide, ef it hain't 
ole Jim Fisher!" cried Isley, riding 
forward and taking possession of his 
hand, which he shook heartily. 
**When did yer land?" 

**Je8t now. Jest heerd o' Milt'a 
death a few days ago, and racked 
right out. I was trappin' up in 
Wyoming, got nearly froze to death 
last winter, an' was mighty puny a 
long spell, an' bein' a good hundred 
an' four mile from the postoffice I was 
nearly six months gettin' the word. I 
flold out my furs, an' lit right out for 
Rocky Kidge, 'cause I know them 
kids is needin' me." 

"Yes, they're needin* yer powerful 
bad, Jim. We've jest started up ter 
ther cabin ter hev a sort of Christ- 
mas jubilee ter cheer 'em up." 

**Grood for yer, Jack Isley! Jest 
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wait till I ride over ter ole BufOies* 
an' fix up a debt I promised ter pay 
him the minute I landed, an* I'll jine 
yer." 

<*Hold on, Jim! Thet debt'a 
liquerdated, and ole Buff has a Christ- 
mas grin a mile long on his purty 
features." 

It was indeed a happy Christmas 
reunion that took place between Jim 
Fisher and his brother's children. 
Rocky Ridge resounded with robust^ 
kindly cheer, and the oowboys felt 
that they had missed nothing by fore- 
going their proposed celebration at 
Finder's saloon to give pleasure to a 
little girl and her sick brother. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood » 

Good angels must have smiled over 
Rocky Ridge that Christmas, while 
down in the valley Josh Buffles caught 
a view of his own soul, dwarfed and 
grasping, and shuddered at the revela- 
tion. 

Milton Fisher's faith in the valu- 
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ablenesB of his claim had not been 
misplaced. 

Jim devoted himself earnestly to 
the interests of his young charges. 
Gold was discovered in the canyon, 
and before the dawn of the next 
Christmas on Kocky Ridge True and 
Ivy had comforts in abundance. 



The MavericK's Luck. 



They called her **the Maverick" 
because no one seemed to have any 
particular claim on her. She had 
been a wee tot of three when she first 
received that name. 

She had been with an emigrant 
team which stopped near Lightning 
Creek in Southeastern Kansas, to rest 
their tired horses before proceeding 
onward toward their destination, 
Leadville, Colorado. 

The emigrant with whom the little 
Maverick was traveling was tired of 
having an extra mouth to feed, and 
when old Pete Bevens, a settler near 
whose house the campers were stopped, 
openly admired the child, and offered 
to give her a home, the man eagerly 
grabbed at so good an opportunity to 
rid himself of a burden. 

The emigrant had only a limited 
U 
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Icnowledge of the Maverick's parent- 
age. Her mother, a highly educated 
young woman, was supporting her- 
self and child hy teaching in the 
South, while the husband was in the 
far West seeking his fortune. The 
mother had died very suddenly and 
the emigrant's wife had taken charge 
of the child until its father could 
come or send after it. 

No one, however, came to claim the 
child, and finally a letter from the 
postmaster at some little, obscure 
postoffice up in the Bocky Mountains 
reached them, announcing the death 
of the father. No one manifested the 
slighted wish to take the lonely little 
Maverick; so when the emigrant 
started on his long journey westward 
be had brought her along. 

The Maverick found a pleasant 
home with old Pete. She was taught 
to ride the ponies and herd the cattle 
on the prairie, and when she was old 
enough she was allowed to attend 
school at the little log house on Light- 
ning Creek, where she quickly ao- 
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quired the art of reading, writing 
and ciphering. 

When the Maverick was nine years 
old, old Pete Bevens died and she had 
to go among strangers for a home. 

Old Pete's peculiar training had 
made the child boy-like in her man- 
ners, and some mothers failed to 
make due allowance for her and re- 
fused to exercise the care and patience 
necessary to teach her better. 

So it was that after her old friend's 
death the Maverick went from one 
family to another until she came to 
Bill Hinman's. 

The Hinmans were getting ready 
to leave Kansas and go to Wyoming, 
where Bill had a new claim. The 
Maverick would be very useful to 
Mrs. Hinman on the long journey to 
help care for the five troublesome 
children, so they decided to give the 
buffeted waif a home with them. 

The Maverick improved in general 
usefulness, and the Hinmans found 
her very helpful in the double capac- 
ity of nurse and companion to the five 
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quarrelsome children; so helpful, in 
fact, that they had no wish to part 
with her services, though she could 
easily have found many better homes 
in that wild country, where really 
good help is so valuable from its ex- 
ceeding scarcity. They were very 
exacting and unkind to the little girl, 
and before she had been a year with 
the Hinmans in Wyoming she had re- 
solved to watch her chance and leave 
them. 

* 'It'll be luck enough for me," she 
would often say to herself, *4f I can 
just git clear away from this claim, 
where I'll never see a Hinman again. 
I don't think I'd find a wuss place if 
I'd hunt the whole kin try over from 
top to bottom." 

At last the Maverick's chance to 
escape from a life of meanest drudg- 
ery and lovelessnets came. One sum- 
mer day Bill Hinman took his family 
in the wagon to Kock Creek, where a 
big camp meeting was in progress. 
They had left her at the -cabin to do 
up the morning work. 
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Scarcely had the wagon dieappeared 
over the prairie knoll than the Mav- 
erick's dark eyes flashed meaningly, 
and, nodding her head resolutely, 
she said : 

"I'm going to leave your cabin, 
Bill Hiuman, and I'm never comin' 
back. I'd die before I would ! It's 
not your drudgin' so much as your 
slaps and unkind words that's wore 
me out. I can't get into no wuss 
place, I know. It won't be the Mav- 
erick any more to do this and do 
that, and then git slapped sky-high 
'cause the best I can do don't please 
'em." 

She put on her best dress, of coarse 
blue material, old and faded, and a 
little straw hat a size too small for 
her, then, shutting up the cabin, she 
ran to the corral. 

"Come, Topsy," she called to a 
•mall black pony, "I'm goin' to ride 
you a ways. You've been the best 
friend I've had on this place and you 
must help me git away." 

The pony allowed herself to be 
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oaught and bridled, then letting her 
out at the bars the Maverick mount- 
ed and rode across the wild prairies. 

Once she glanced back over her 
shoulder at the Hinman cabin, which 
she was leaving forever. A triumph- 
ant expression lighted up the thin, 
dark face, as she said : 

**I'm done bein' complained against » 
I'm goin' where none o' the Hinman 
click will ever git their clutches on 
me. I'm goin' to find my luck." 

Away Topsy briskly bore her 
across the prairie and down wild, 
rocky valleys, further and further 
from Bill Hinman' t claim. 

She avoided the distant ranches 
and scattering farm houses, taking a 
way that had never been traveled. 
No one must see her in her flight and 
tell Hinman. 

She did not know where she was 
going ; but she knew somewhere be- 
fore her was a railroad. She had 
heard the settlers speak of it fre- 
quently. Beyond the vague wish 
which she entertained of reaching the 
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railway she had little thought. Her 
only anxiety was to throw behind her 
forever her loveless life of drudgery 
and unkindness. 

When the sun reached the zenith 
she halted at a small wooded stream, 
watered Topsy and let her crop the 
tender grass under the trees, while 
she ate a little of the simple lunch she 
had brought with her. 

They rested about an hour, then 
once more struck out across the prairie. 
Not a soul crossed her path, and fihe 
began to feel pretty safe from pur- 
suit. Bill Hinman would not return 
till sunset, and they would be sure to 
think she was at one of the neighbors' 
houses. Search for her would not 
begin before morning, and ere that 
she would be far beyond their reach. 

The country grew wilder and wil- 
der as Topsy carried her further 
away, and the Maverick had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that she was 
putting many miles between herself 
and Hinman's cabin. 

When the sun touched the moun- 
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tain tops off to the west she again halt- 
ed at a stream to refresh herself and 
the pony. 

The journey was not resumed until 
the stars came out and the moon began 
casting a rosy radiance over the wild 
scene. 

**I ain't 'fraid o' nothing but wild 
varmints," she said to herself, as 
Topsy moved along through the 
woods; '^and even them's better 
-company than the Hinman click." 

A strange picture she made as she 
rode along over that wild, moonlit 
Wyoming plain, a lovely little figure, 
«o alert and brave, with dark, elfish 
locks tossing fitfully about her shoul- 
cLers in the night wind. 

All night she urged Topsy on, but 
when the crimson streaks in the East 
betokened approaching dawn, she 
dismounted and started the pony 
homeward, well knowing the faithful 
•creature would return all right. 

She had proceeded only a short 
way on foot when she reached 
the railroad. Tired and exhaust- 
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ed as she was from her long 
journey, she felt a thrill of joy, as if 
■he had encountered a new friend in 
those iron rails. 

With renewed oourage she started 
up the railroad toward the East. 
The crimson streaks were growing 
more vivid. The pure air of early 
morning fanned her flushed cheeks 
pleasantly. 

Suddenly she hecame sensible of 
two large objects on the track ahead 
of her. Cautiously approaching 
them she discovered them to be two 
cars full of lumber, which the last 
train to pass had switched off and 
left there, far from town or human 
habitation. 

Her feet were so tired that they re- 
fused to drag her weary little body^ 
any further. 

One of the car doors had been 
■lightly slid back, and blissfully un- 
conscious of the fact that the car had 
given a free ride and a night's lodg- 
ing to three uncouth tramps who had 
escaped but a short time before, th& 
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Maverick climbed up and curled 
down on the nice, clean pine lumber. 
She was soon wrapped in sound slum- 
ber. 

How long she slept she could not 
tell. She was awakened by the sound 
of men's voices. She sat up and 
peered out of the car door. Had Bill 
Hinman found her trail and tracked 
her there? 

Her heart was in a tumult of ap- 
prehension as she peered cautiously 
out. 

But it was not Bill. Instead she 
■aw three wagons, drawn by mules 
and driven by heavily bearded men, 
whose big boots, sombreros, and stout 
leathern belts full of weapons, pro- 
claimed them to be cowboys. They 
were backing the wagons up to the 
oars, and it was evident they had 
come to haul away the lumber. 

The driver of the Erst wagon caught 
hold of the car door to slide it back 
further; but he stopped in surprise 
at the dark, elfish head which looked 
down at him. 
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**Wot hev ye found, Jim!" cried 
his companionB, ooming forward and 
peering in at the car door. 

'*It 'pears to be a leetle gal who's 
been asleep on top o' the lumber," 
answered Jim. 

**Waal, I'll be dogged!" exclaimed 
the others as the little girl sat up and 
stared back at her discoverers. 

**Who air ye, leetle one?" asked 
Jim ; but the Maverick did not vouch- 
safe a reply. ^^Bless yer heart! Long 
Jim won't harm a single ha'r o' yer 
leetle black head," he assured her en- 
couragingly. 

"That he won't," approved the 
others. **Come, where do ye live?" 

**Don't live any place," she re- 
turned at last. 

*'Wall, ye surely did live some- 
wheres before comin' hyer." 

**No, I didn't. I just stayed." 

**Wot did ye leave for?" 

**Cause they didn't treat me white." 

** Where ye goin'p leetle one?" 

**Don't know. To find my luck, I 
reckon. I just hain't got no home or 
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friends;" and there was a pathetic 
quaver in her tones that touched the 
hearts of those rough cowboys ten- 
derly. 

*Toreleetle thing!" 

**It's a plumb shame!" 

**Wot's yer name?" pursued Jim. 

**The Maverick," she answered. 

**The Maverick ! Wot air ye called 
that for?" he asked. 

^* 'Cause I'm a sort of stray that 
nobody claims." 

**So yer a reg'lar maverick, an' 
don'tb'longtonopertic'lar herd, then, 
Waal, yer worth claimin', leetle one^ 
an' dang my spurs! I'm goin' to 
<5laim ye right hyer by right o' dis- 
kivery, like ole Columbus did Amer- 
icky." 

**Doye mean it. Long Jim?" a^ked 
bis companions. 

**I mean every word I've said," he 
returned. '*I can't take her up to 
the ranch ermong a passel o' low* 
down cow-punchers, but I'll take her 
to Thompson's wife in the settlement. 
She's a plumb lady and will know 
what to do for my Maverick." 
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So mounted on the load of lumber 
by Jim Delevan's side the Maverick 
rode to the settlement in Bear Valley. 
She partook of the men's lunch to 
such relish and chatted away with 
them so bright and merry that they 
were quite charmed with ** Jim's dis- 
kivery," as they called her. 

''What are you haulin' so much 
lumber for?" she asked Jim. 

"To build a school house for the 
young ones in Bear Valley. The bosa 
is hevin' it done for 'em." 

••The boss! Who's he?" 

'•He's Ben Laney, the ownfer of the 
cattle ranch where me an' them fel- 
lers stays. He's rich, made a spec' 
in the mines, an' hain't got no folks 
of his own, so he's hevin' a school 
houie built for the settlers in Bear 
Valley. They're too pore themselves 
to build sich a thing for their kids, 
so the boss is doin' it for 'em, an^ 
hevin' us haul some o' the lumber be- 
sides. The boss is considerable of a 
man on education. His wife was a 
teacher, I heard him say once. Mr. 
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Thompson, where I'm goin' to take 
you, is makin' the school house, an' 
as soon as it's complete we'll hev a 
teacher." 

The Maverick found a kind friend 
in Mrs. Thompson, the wife of the 
Battler who was building the school 
house, and gradually her old, hard 
life dropped behind her, and she be- 
came bright, cheerful and helpful, as, 
under right circumstances, she was 
fitted by nature to be. 

Mr. Laney, the ranchman, was ab- 
sent in California, and Jim Delevan, 
his foreman, acted for him. 

Jim came over to the Thompson 
eabin very often to see how the Mav- 
erick was getting along, and some- 
times he would bring a pony from 
the ranch and give her a long ride 
over the prairie. 

* 'You 're awful good to me, Jim," 
she said to him one day as they rode 
up to see the new school building, just 
completed. * 'I just know God sent you 
that morning to bring me into my 
luck." 
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Jim D«leyan looked at her closely^ 
and aB he did so he noticed how^ 
pretty, loyable and almost womanly 
the Maverick had grown under the- 
influence of a kind Christian woman » 

*'Say, Maverick," he said, sudden- 
ly, <*how'd ye like to teach the school 
hyer in Bear Valley?" 

^^MeV^ with wild-eyed surprise. 

**ye8, you^ Maverick. I've been 
thinkin' erbout it for some days past. 
The settlers air right smart disap- 
pointed 'cause the teacher we've been 
dependin' on has gone back on 'em ; 
then the boss is plumb anxious to her 
the school in runnin' order. Now, 
thar's only erbout fourteen kids all 
told in the valley who'd start 
to school this summer, an' not 
one of 'em kin read or write. 
You know a heap in them arts^ 
Maverick, and kin teach them kids as 
good as a purfessional. Yer right 
smart of a leetle woman, an' I've 
talked the business over with Mrs. 
Thompson and the other settlers, an' 
they all think ye'd manage the little 
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folks jest tiptop ! If ye'll gin yer word 
as ye'll try to round up the small kids 
for us hyer at the schoolhouse, we'll 
see that yer well paid for the herd- 
in'." 

The upshot of the whole thing was 
that before another week rolled by the 
Maverick began teaching eleven little 
ones the simple art of reading and 
writing in the new schoolhouse. The 
twelve-year-old teacher was to re- 
ceive twenty-five dollars a month for 
her services and board at Mrs. Thomp- 
son's. She was to be retained through 
the summer term, until an experienced 
teacher could be hired to take charge 
of the school. 

School had been in progress almost 
two weeks when Jim Delevan rode 
over to inspect the teacher's work. 
He watched the Maverick very ear- 
nestly as she marshalled her hopefuls 
before the blackboard and strove to 
teach them to name, spell and print 
a few simple words. He remarked 
her great patience and sympathy with 
the dullest little ones ; and when the 



^^^\5^« 
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lessons were Hnished and the pupils 
sent home, he approached the child 
teacher^ and taking her hand said: 

"God bless ye, Maverick! Yer a 
nateral born'd teacher, an' I'm plumb 
proud o' ye." 

Jim's simple praise was very sweet 
to the little girl, who was trying so 
hard to fill her great position, and 
tears sprang quickly into her large, 
soft dark eyes. 

**You're my best friend, Jim, and 
you've sure brought me into my 
luck," she said, simply. 

"1 only hope yer will keep growin* 
brighter an' brighter, Maverick, "was 
all his husky voice would let him an- 
swer. 

The settlers who had doubted 
whether a little girl of twelve could 
manage even the smallest children, 
had to admit with Jim that the Mav- 
erick seemed like one born to the 
work of teaching. Her success was 
the wonder of Bear Valley. 

The Maverick had been teaching 
six weeks when, one day, Jim Deleva 
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and a handsome, middle-aged man 
rode up to the schoolhouse. They 
dismounted and entered. 

**Here, Maverick," said Jim, in his 
characteristic manner, **thi8 is the 
boss jest back from Frisco. He's come 
to visit the school." 

As the ranchman, whose praises 
Jim had so often sounded to her, took 
her hand in his broad palm, she 
glanced half timidly up into the kind 
blue eyes of the bronzed-faced, dark- 
bearded stranger. She felt her heart 
strangely drawn toward him. 

As Ben Laney gazed into those 
dark eyes lifted half shyly toward 
his, his face underwent a complete 
change, and he cried out sharply : 

** Who are you? In heaven's name 
speak ! They call you the Maverick 
because no one claims you. Tou have 
my lost Mabel's eyes, her very expres- 
sion. Child, you set wild hopes war- 
ring in my breast. Tell me some- 
thing of yourself;" and the intensity 
of the man's emotion made him shake 
like an aspen. 
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<*M7 mamma's name was Mabel,, 
and she taught school. But I don't 
remember our last name," she re- 
plied, looking wonderingly at the man 
who grasped her shoulder almost 
cruelly. *<When mamma died an 
emigrant train brought me to 
Kansas, where I lived with old Pete. 
But he died and I came to Wyoming 
with the Hinmans." 

<'My own little Mabel!'' was all the 
joy-delirious father could say, as he 
clasped to his breast the child whom 
he had mourned as lost. 

While seeking his fortune in the 
west Ben Laney had met with a fear- 
ful accident, which had laid him up for 
months at the cabin of a mountain- 
eer. He had been reported dead; 
but as soon as he was able he started 
back to his wife and child in the 
south. 

Sad news awaited him. His wife 
was in her grave, while his little Ma- 
bel, a mere baby, had been taken 
away with an emigrant train. 

Just as he was preparing to start 
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on the trail of the emigrant train to 
recover his ohild, the shocking report 
came back that the movers had been 
attacked by a desperate gang, dis- 
guised as wild Indians, and not an 
emigrant had escaped to reveal the 
horrible details. 

Investigation only proved the truth 
of the frightful story, and, believing 
himself destitute of wife and child, 
Mr. Laney came back to the moun- 
tains, where he prospered both as 
ranchman and miner. But Provi- 
dence had saved his little one's life, 
and at last had strangely brought 
them together. 

**Maverick," whispered Jim, **ye*ve 
struck yer big vein o' luck now, 
•hure!" 



A STRANGE GIFT. 



There was an expression of dejeo* 
tion on Zeb Peters' face as he urged 
his team of shabby ponies along the 
dim prairie road. He was a stubbj 
little man, with a good-natured though 
weather-beaten countenance, and 
blue, kindly eyes. He pulled vigor- 
ously at his short cob pipe as he 
lashed the spiritless animals with the 
worn rope lines. Soon little puffs of 
smoke were standing in a motionless 
wake behind him. The broad Kansas 
prairie, now a waste of chocolate and 
bronze- tipped grass, lay dreary and 
silent in the windless twilight of the 
December day. Now and then a red 
bird flitted through the rank avenues 
of wild sunflower stalks, standing 
brown and despoiled by the roadsidci 
and lent a cheerful gleam to the sober 
hues of the landscape. Jack rabbits 
104 
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bounded away at the approach of th» 
creaking old wagon, and high over- 
head flocks of wild geese called softly 
to each other as they flew southward 
across the gray sky. 

**Goin' ter have some squally 
weather," remarked Zeb Peters ^ 
glancing upward. **Them fow-ela 
goin' southwards air plenty sure harb- 
ingers uv winter, as I've alius hearn 
my gran'pap say, back in Indiany^ 
Pore crops, war with the blamed cat-- 
tie men, an' a hard winter afore ust 
Looks perty blue fer the settlers on 
Deer Creek." 

**War, did you say, Uncle Zeb?'* 
asked his companion, a petite, sunny- 
haired woman of twenty -five, who sat 
half -buried in the coarse hay in the 
wagon-box. A look of alarm crept 
into her expressive blue eyes, and in* 
■tinctively her arms tightened their 
hold around the beautiful child half- 
asleep on her lap. 

*<Wal, it's about the same thing as 
war," he answered, '*an' there ain't 
no tellin* how soon blood may be 
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«pilt. Tou see, thar't only a little 
band of ue settlers hjer on Deer 
Creek, an' the greedy cattle men 
want us out, ao's the range won't be 
«p*ilt. They have driv' us back from 
the main stream, an' threat' us with 
bullets if we don't stay thar, or else 
leave altogether. It's plumb tough ! " 

**But, Uncle, isn't this government 
land, and open to settlement?" asked 
the little woman. 

**Uv course it is." 

*^Then how is it the cattle men, as 
you call them, can drive you away?" 

'' 'Cause thar's more of 'em than 
thar be of us, that's how." 

**But won't the law protect you set- 
tlers?" she asked, intelligently. 

'*I dunno," said Zeb, shaking his 
head; **all I know is, it don't do it. 
Besides, it's mighty leetle these cow- 
boys keer fer law, an' bein' so handy 
as they be with pistols an' all kinda 
uv shootin'-irons, 'taint no ways safe 
fer off cers ter comenosin' round Cot- 
tonwood Creek Yalley, 'nless thar's a 
« hull comp'ny uv soldiers at thar 
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1)ack. But the goyer'miiit ain't goin' 
ter take all them pains fer a leetle 
han'ful UT settlers, 'nless thar's 
jeg'lar war hyer. But thar's no 
tellin' how soon fightin' may begin. 
We kain*t stand it ter be driv' any 
further." 

** How dreadful!" said the woman 
with a shudder, as she stroked the 
mass of rippling, golden ringlets that 
clustered about the head of the little 
^irl lying in her Up. The little one 
was about five years old, and beauti- 
ful as some rare flower that claims our 
admiration. The gentle caresses of 
her mother's hand aroused her; the 
long dark lashes fluttered open, and a 
pair of large, innocent blue eyes smil- 
ed up into the pale face bending ten- 
derly over her. **Dear little Goldie!" 
«aid the mother, as she imprinted a 
kiss on the sweet, childish face up- 
turned to hers. '*This is a wild, 
<5ruel country we've come to, and God 
jtlone knows what the future holds 
ior us." 

''Lots of Tris'mus presents, maybe, 
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mamma," said little Goldie, remem- 
bering that it was Christmas eve. 

A sad look came over Ruth Holt's 
face, and she turned it away toward 
the dead prairie, that her little one, 
her only treasure, might not see the 
tears which she could not keep back. 
Alas! there would be no Christmas 
presents for them this time. They, 
poor, homeless ones, must be thankful 
now for even a shelter beneath Zeb 
Peters' sod shanty roof , far out on the 
pitiless, bleak prairie. 

In this sad mood Mrs. Holt's 
thought! went back to times past — 
happy days when she had had a com- 
fortable home of her own and the love 
of a big,kind-hearted man. No matter 
if her husband, Richard Holt, was 
impulsive and had his faults, like the 
rest of mankind, she loved him pas- 
sionately. But when he spoke of 
leaving their old home and removing 
with her to the mining camps of Col- 
orado she sought to persuade him ta 
stay. She could not endure the 
thought of leaving her aged parents,. 
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and her gentle nature shrank from 
the rough association and uncongen- 
ial surroundings which she would be 
sure to encounter in the Bockies. She 
was an only child, and although her 
parents were never in good circum- 
stances, she had been given a fair ed- 
ucation in music and the common 
literary branches. To do this they 
had sacrificed much, and now Ruth 
resolved that she would not desert 
them and go west. This decision 
displeased Richard, and he called his 
wife stubborn, and accused her of 
thinking more of her parents than 
she did of him. Thoughtless words, 
in the heat of their first quarrel, 
were spoken on both sides.. Then 
hard words — to be regretted many 
times afterward by both. Richard 
had long had his heart set on going 
west — he had been on his way there 
when he stopped at the little town on 
the Ohio River where Ruth and her 
parents lived. The gold of Ruth's 
hair just then held far stronger at- 
traction for the young Virginian than 
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the gold of the Rockies. He re- 
mained to woo her. They had heen 
very happy the first few^ months after 
their marriage. Then Richard >lelt 
the old **gold fever" coming back 
upon him. He could not endure life, 
even with Ruth, fondly as he loved 
her, in a stupid little river town. He 
wanted room to breathe, a chance to 
spread out and make a fortune for 
himself. ^ The bustling, energetic 
west was the place for him, and he 
determined to go there. 

But Ruth refused to accompany 
him. So he left her in anger. That 
was five years ago, and she had not 
seen or heard from him since. Left 
alone, she had returned to her 
parents, and six months after her 
hnsbeind's departure Goldie was born. 
Her parents being poor and sickly, she 
found it necessary to sell the house 
which Richard had left her. Then 
they had gone to Kentucky, where 
her parents died, leaving her alone in 
the world with her child. She waB 
too proud to write and make any in- 
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quiries about Richard. She would 
rather suffer any privation than make 
the first advances toward a reconcil- 
iation. Then, after while, the im- 
pression came to her that he was 
dead, and, womanlike, she began 
taking all the blame to herself for the 
separation. 

Then it was that Uncle Zeb, who 
lived on a claim in Kansas, wrote her 
to bring Goldie and make their home 
with his family. The assurance that 
she could have the '^school kept in a 
dugout,'* in the spring, at a distant 
settlement where Zeb Peters was fav- 
orably known, had induced the little 
woman to come. 

It had been a long, tiresome journey 
to the little railroad station, where 
Zeb had come thirty miles to meet 
her. And now in the gray twilight 
of Christmas eve they were drawing 
near the sod shanty which was to be 
her home. Ruth Holt had not seen 
her uncle, her mother's brother, since 
she was ten years old, when he had 
removed to Oaiifornia, finally drift- 
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ing back to Eangas. And it was not 
till the time of her parents' death 
that he had learned of Ruth's trouble 
and poverty. But poor though Zeb 
was himself, he had not hesitated ta 
offer her a home — such as it was. 

*<I can't see how men can be sa 
cruel as to seek to drive the poor set* 
tiers from their claims," said Ruth^ 
after a silence. ''Those cattle men 
must be hard and pitiless, indeed." 

**They air," said Zeb; **a pack ut 
hungry wolves, I call 'em. We've 
stood about all the drivin' and perse- 
cutin' from them we're goin' ter stand* 
They hain't no right to this land, an 
they know it, an' while we don't 
want ter have trouble if we kin help 
it, us settlers hyer on Deer Greek has 
agreed ter fight if this high-handed 
business ain't stopped, an' that perty 
quick!" 

''May heaven protect us!" said 
Ruth, a look of fear crossing her 
face. "But, Uncle Zeb, can't some- 
thing be done to stop the trouble? 
Why not have a meeting between the 
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settlers and cattle men, «nd try to 
settle it in peace?" 

**Thar'B nothin' ter eettlo. All 
We ask of the cattlemen is fer them to 
let us alone, an' not try ter drive us 
from our claims. We don't feel like 
€ompremisin' with a gang uv outlaws. 
The worst one in the lot is 'King 
Dick,' as they call him. He has the 
biggest herds uv any ranchman in the 
state, an* thar's about fifty of his 
cowboys stationed over yonder along 
that creek. They're all armed, an' a 
tougher set to be bothered with 
kain t be found in the west. These 
cowboys think a sight uv thar King 
Dick, an' I reckon they'd murder us 
all if he give the word. But he's 
away a heap uv the time, tendin' ter 
his business, an' the cowboys run 
things perty much as they please. I 
hear as King Dick's come back yis- 
terd'y, ^' as the range is gittin' 
perty pore over on Cottonwood, I look 
fer trouble — fightin', like as not," 
and the dejection on Zeb's face be- 
came more pronounced. 
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"Mercy!" cried Ruth, in terron 
**Do you think this terrible *King 
Dick' would murder women and chil- 
dren? Oh, Uncle Zeb, I wish I 
hadn't come to this awful place!" 

'*Tut, tut, Ruthy," said Zeb, in a 
kind tone. '^Them cattle men be a 
hard lot, but they'd burn their arms 
off afore they'd harm a woman or 
child. But hyer we air. Look, 
Ruthy! Look, Goldie! Thar's our 
home down in the holler just afore 
us. An' thar's the ole woman an* 
Fanny comin' ter meet us." 

Ruth looked and saw what was to 
her a novel sight — a house made en- 
tirely of sod, with a wide chimney of 
the same material, from which the 
smoke was issuing in thin white 
clouds. It stood directly on the 
slope of a ravine, which joined Deer 
Creek close by, a prairie stream 
whose banks were diversified with 
thickets of wild plum, elm and Cot- 
tonwood. 

Mrs. Peters greeted Ruth and little 
Goldie with motherly warmth, and in 
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her kind but uncultured way tried to 
make them feel at home. 

**Here, set right down by the fire- 
place," she said, in her brisk tones, 
seating Ruth in a home-made chair 
before the glowing log. *'You must 
be plumb wore out, an' chilly, too, 
ridin' so fer. The coffee an' bacon's 
ready, an' as soon as Zeb tends to the 
horses we'll have some warm supper." 
Then she sat down herself a min- 
ute, took Goklie on her lap, and began 
caressing the child's soft ringlets. 

"Goldie will have to be Aunt Lib's 
baby now, ' ' she said, hugging the child 
affectionately to her matronly bosom. 
* 'Fanny's twelve now — too big to set 
on my lap. She's the very image o' 
you, Ruth." 

**So everyone says." 

<<An' you think her father's dead, 
you said in your last letter." 

*'Ye8," Ruth returned, a sad ex- 
pression settling on her face. 

*<Well, Goldie shall be mine," said 
Mrs. Peters, changing the subject ab- 
ruptly. ** Won't you, honey?" 
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"Yes, your'« an' mamma's — an* 
Uncle Zeb's," added the little one, as 
Peters came in. 

When they were eating supper, 
Mrs. Peters suddenly exclaimed: 

"Well ! I like to fergot. Here's a 
letter fer you, Zeb, left here by one 
o' them cowboys this morning," and 
she produced a large sealed envelope. 

**A letter fer me!" cried Zeb, in 
surprise as he took the missive. 
**From them blamed outlaws! Very 
like it's a notice fer us ter pull up 
stakes an' git outo' this." 

Unfolding a half-sheet of paper, he 
read aloud, as follows: 

**Mr. Zeb Peters.— Dear Sir : Your- 
self and all members of your family 
are invited to be present at the K. D. 
Ranch-house this evening at 7:80. 
Don't fail to bring the little ones. 
*Peace on earth, good will to men.' 
By order of the cattle mek. 

*^Per Doc Adams, Foreman." 

**Bless my eyes! What does it 
mean?" said Zeb, in amazement. 
**What can it mean?" said his wife. 
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no less astonished. * ^Sounds kinder 
friendly like, I do declare!" 

*'So it does," agreed Zeb, reflec- 
tively. 

**Doyou think we orto go, Zeb?'* 
asked Mrs. Peters — * *knowin' what 
we do about these cattle men. Very 
like it's some plot o' thairn." 

Zeb shook his head. 

"I don't think it isj" he said. 
*'Tain't thair way uv doin' business. 
They say ter bring the family an' the 
little ones — no, 'tain't no plot," he 
decided. 

A sudden knock came at the door. 
Fanny opened it, and Jim Barter, 
their nearest neighbor, entered. 

After greeting the family and being 
introduced to Ruth, he said : 

"I kem over tcr see ye about this," 
And he displayed a letter exactly like 
the one received by Zeb. **What do 
je think uv it, Zeb?" 

**Lib an' me was jest talkin' uv the 
matter afore ye come," answered Zeb. 
**I'm uv the opinion as we orter go." 

'*Thet'8 me, too," said Jim. "The 
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FrankBes, an' JoneseB, an' Bairds all 
got 'em, an' we decided ter go an' 
see wot's in the wind." 

'^Looks kinder like thej wanted ter 
be neighborly-like," said Zeb. 

* There must be a mighty change 
come over their actions," remarked 
Mrs. Peters, **to be sendin' out such 
invites to them as they drlv' out o' 
Cottonwood Valley." 

"I don't know nothin' 'bout it," 
returned Jim, '* 'cept wot Buck Jones 
told me. Ye know Buck's woman's 
been mightly porely all fall, an' 
they're in a bad shape. Their house 
ain't finished, an' hardly a thing ter 
eat, an' winter jest a-kemin' on. Wall, 
yisterd'y, when me an' Bill Franks 
goes over ter take 'em some grub an' 
kinder piaster up the cracks in thair 
cabin, Buck he shows me a twenty- 
dollar bill, an' sez : 

" *Whar yer think I got this?' 

^'I sez : ^I couldn't guess in a hun- 
dred years.' 

**Sez he: 'King Dick give it ter 
me.' 
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'* 'King Diok!' Bez I, incredulous. 

** *YeB,' sez Buek, 'him an' one uv 
his cow-punchers — Doc Adams — kem 
along hyer yisterd'y evenin' an' stop* 
ped fer a drink o' water. When they 
sees how we're situated — so pore an* 
ailin' — they look perty surprised, an* 
ask why our neighhors ain't helpin' 
us along any hetter. T tells them thet 
our neighbors help us all they kin, 
but we're all pore alike. Then King 
Dick and Doc goes out o' the shanty, 
an' I hear 'em talk a leetle, like the fol- 
lowin' : *Why hain't yer never told 
me of this, Doc?' sez King Dick. 
*Didn't know nothin' 'bout it,' sez 
Doc; 'some o' the other hoys was 
alius on this side o' the range.' 'It'« 
a thunderin' outrage, the way we've 
been treatin' these settlers,' sez Dick 
— 'all of 'em so pore and some ail- 
in'.' *It's plumb awful!' sez Doc. 
*We've got ter make reparation, 
Doc' 'That's me, Dick.' Then 
King Dick kems ter the door an' sez: 
*Hyer, Mr. Jones, is $20 — pay fer 
the grais my cattle's eat on yer claim 
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I'll see ye ag'in.' Then they rode 
off, an' next keniB these invites, askin' 
us all out ter thair ranch-house ter* 
night." 

**I wouldn't a-believed it, I 
wouldn't, by gum!" said Zeb. ''But 
I'm fer peace, an' if the rest uv ye sez 
go, I'm right in, only my ponies is 
mighty tired." 

**Never mind yer team," said Jim, 
generously. **You folks kin all go in 
my wagon. Thar's plenty uv room. 
Mrs. Jones feels so well, since King 
Dick give 'em thet lift, she's up an' 
round, an' she sez she's goin' with 
Buck an' the children ter-night." 

**Pore soul! I'm mighty glad to 
hear that," said Mrs. Peters. 

**Wal, I'll be goin' now," said Jim. 
**I'll drive past fer yer in 'bout twen- 
ty minutes." 

"Well, who'd a thought that o' 
King Dick!" said Mrs. Peters, as Jim 
Barter hurried away toward his own 
cabin, about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. ''He's gob some soul, that's sure, 
an' I wouldn't wonder if the angels 
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wasn't blottin' out some o' his wrong* 
doin'a recorded ag'in him, this verj 
minute." 

Ruth Holt had listened to the con* 
versation with a feeling of surprise 
and perplexity. How strange it all 
seemed to her ! Those cattle men re* 
yealed a new phase of manhood to 
her. Waging a vengeful strife one 
day, then turning to give succor to 
the enemy, the weaker side, the next t 
The singular, many-colored, impulsive 
nature of those denizens of the prairie 
excited her admiration, and despite 
the fact that there was in her breast 
a feeling akin to fear of this strange 
King Dick, she felt that there must 
be a touch of tenderness in his heart. 

'*0f course, Ruth and Goldie must 
go with us," said Zeb. **I want ter 
■how King Dick an' his cowboys the 
little gold-finch thet's come ter 'bide 
on the purairies along Deer Creek,'* 
and he tossed the little girl, much to 
her great delight, almost to the ceil- 
ing. 

''There's Jim now!" cried Mrs, 
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Peters, as a wagon rattled up to the 
door. 

'*Whoa! All ready, Zeb?" called 
Jim from without. 

*'A11 ready," returned Zeb, as he 
assisted his family into the wagon- 
box, filled with hay and quilts. 

Ruth and Goldie were carefully 
wrapped up by kind Mrs. Barter, 
then Jim snapped his whip at the 
old gray mules, and they rode away 
down the broad trail of the valley 
through the purple dusk. 

Overhead a few courageous stars 
twinkled through rifts in the dull 
grey clouds that seemed to promise 
snow. The frosty air was exhilarat- 
ing. OS across the prairie a gang of 
coyotes were uttering dismal yelps at 
intervals. 

As they rode along over the smooth 
range, queer feelings stirred Ruth 
Holt's breast. She could not shake 
off the impression that something 
was about to happen to her, the na- 
ture of which she could not surmise. 

Presently the glimmer of a light 
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«hot through the chill darkness ahead 
of them. It was the light from the 
K. D. ranch-house. Ruth could not 
remove her eyes from it. It seemed 
to fascinate her strangely. One 
minute it appeared to her fancy like 
the eye of an ogre, gloating over the 
chill and gloom that lay so heavily 
on her heart to-night. Then it would 
as quickly change and seem like the 
cheering eye of a long-lost friend 
warming and thrilling her through. 

Jim Barter's load was the last to 
reach the K. D. ranch, and as he 
drove up Doo Adams and another 
cowboy came out to meet them. 

**Drive right in here, Mr. Barter," 
Doe directed. **That's all right. 
Sid, you help Mr, Barter look after 
his team, and I'll pilot the company 
in." 

After Doc had helped Zeb to assist 
the women to get out of the wagon, 
Peters turned to him and said : 

**Mr. Adams, this is my nieoe, jest 
come over from the East, Mrs. — ^Mrs. 
— ^wall ril be plumb switched, Ruth, 
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if I kin call yer name, ter save me !'^ 

*'Holt, Uncle Zeb," said Ruth, 
with a little laugh. 

**Not bein' acquainted with yer 
man, I kain't recollect the name," he 
said apologetically. **Mr8. Ruth 
Holt, Mr. Doc Adams." 

**Ruth Holt!" exclaimed Doc. 
Then, recovering from his surprise, 
he said: ^'Excuse me, ma'am, but 
wot state air ye from?" 

•*From Kentucky, here,but formerly 
of Ohio," returned Ruth. 

•'Not connected with the Holts o* 
Scraggy Holler, in North Car'liny, I 
reckin?" asked Doc. 

"I guess not," answered Ruth, a 
little hesitatingly. ••My husband'a 
folks are all strangers to me. His 
name was Richard." 

••Yes, big Dick Holt," the cowboy 
returned, with a laugh. ••! useter 
know him an' kervort round with him, 
back in old Yirginny. I heerd he got 
tied up ter a gal on the 'Hio River 
some'eres. An' is this ieetle un Dick'a 
kid?" he asked, catching Goldie ia 
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his strong arms and carrying her to 
the house. 

*'Yes, " Ruth said. As she followed 
him she longed to ask if he had any 
recent news of her hushand, hut the 
Barters were listening curiously, and 
her pride nnd sensitiveness checked 
her. 

Flinging open the door, Doc put 
Goldie down and hade the folks enter 
and take seats. Then he pulled Zeb 
Peters outside and held a conference 
with him in very mysterious tones. 
Euth felt that the cowboy was ques- 
tioning her uncle about her, and her 
face half flushed indignantly as she 
seated herself on a long bench by the 
side of Mrs. Peters. 

As soon as the settlers entered that 
spacious, well-lighted room of the K. 
D. ranch-house, a surprising and 
wonderful sight greeted them. In 
the rear end of the apartment was 
erected a platform, upon which was a 
large Christmas tree, fairly groaning 
with presents amid its green -trimmed 
branches, and aflame with wax can- 
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dies. Across the wall, in letters of 
evergreen and red wild-rose berries, 
were the words : 

* 'peace OW BARTH, aOOD WILL TO MEK.'* 

'^Looks like a reg'lar Christmas tree 
on Gin Ridge, in ole Illinoj,*' Mrs. 
Peters whispered in Ruth's ear. 

''Mamma!'* Goldie cried, clapping 
her hands with delight, "Tris'mus 
trees does drow out here in Tansas !" 

The Joneses , the Franks, and the 
Bairdft, having arrived first, had the 
front seats. A rustic rocker had been 
provided for Mrs. Jones, and there 
was a look of quiet joy on her pale, 
haggard face. It was a mystery to 
the simple-minded settlers how King 
Dick and his cowboys had managed 
to get up such a wonderful tree. 
They, of course, did not know that the 
ranchman had dispatched Doc Adams 
the evening before in a spring wagon 
to a railroad town about twenty miles 
north of them, with orders to "buy 
out the whole place.' ' King Dick, with 
the assistance of some of his boys. 
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had the tree erected and ready to re- 
ceive the presentB when Doc returned 
with his load of things. 

**Ruth," Zeb Peters said, touching 
her on the shoulder, '*you and Goldie 
<5ome with me." 

Wondering what he could mean, she 
arose, took Ooldie by the hand, and 
followed her uncle into a little side 
room, where a lamp was burning. 
The settlers watched them curiously. 

Presently Zeb and Doc Adams came 
out of the room. But Ruth and the 
child did not return. What did it 
mean? Mrs. Peters grew suddenly 
indignant, as Zeb seated himself on 
the bench by her and Fanny. 

•* What have you done with Ruth 
and Goldie?" she demanded. **Ain't 
they comin' back to see the tree an' 
things?" 

•^Ruth's all right, so's Goldie," he 
replied with a mysterious grin. 
* 'They 're in that room, settin' down 
in easy cheers. Don't you worry,Lib. 
They kin see the tree through that 
lee tie openin' in the door. This ia 
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goin' ter be the happiest Christmas 
time fer them imaginable," and he 
rubbed his hands in joyful excite- 
ment. 

'*Zeb Peters, I ain*t comin' any 
place with you ag'in very soon. Why 
ye act plumb silly, " and she moved 
over to the extreme end of the bench 
and turned her back toward him. 

Then Doc Adam8,looking very awk- 
ward and out of place, mounted the 
platform and said : 

'^Ladies, childurn and feller-citi- 
cens ! We're mighty glad ter see yer 
all hyer, an' though I'm no orator. 
King Dick has asked me ter extend 
ter ye Deer Creek folks the hearty 
welcome of the cattle men of Cotton- 
wood Valley Range, an' at the same 
time 'pologize fer our actions in the 
past. We ask ter be yer friends, in- 
Btid o' yer enemies, an' the presents 
hyer on this tree ye'er asked to accept 
in the spurrit o' the season as peace 
offerin's." 

A burst of applause came from the 
settlers as Doc Adams finished speak- 
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ing. Mrs. Jones wiped tears from 
her eyes, and Mrs. Peters forgot to be 
angry at Zeb for keeping something 
from her. 

* 'Let's have er speech from King 
Dick!" cried Bill Franks. 

<*He'll come in soon as the presents 
have been distributed," returned Doc. 
**Hyer, Gus," to a cowboy standing 
near, **lend a hand at the tree." 

Doc and 6us were soon stripping 
the tree of its wonderful fruit. Every 
child present received a lap full of 
candy, nuts and various kinds of 
toys. Goldie had her share. It was 
Doc himself who carried her gifts in- 
to the side room where she sat with her 
strangely agitated, but happy-faced 
little mother. 

Then the greatest stir that had yet 
been was created when each family 
received a big dressed turkey, with a 
note appended: <*Look Inside." The 
curious recipients were not slow to 
investigate. Each turkey contained a 
ten dollar bill and a slip of paper on 
which was written: ''One cow and 
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oalf , to be selected from any herd on 
the Cottonwood range. E. D." 

•*By gum !" cried Zeb Peters, spring- 
ing to his feet. "Thet*s the moat 
substantial stuffin' I ever found inside 
uv a Chrismas turkey." 

**Yer right, Zeb," agreed Buck 
Jones. The hearty applause with 
which the grateful settlers greeted the 
entrance of King Dick just then shook 
the ranch-house till the windowa 
fairly rattled. 

'^Save the shingles, good folks!" 
he said with a smile, as he pointed 
toward the roof. 

He stood there before them, a man 
of thirty-five, large, handsome, and 
of excellent physique, with dark, full 
eyes, dark mustache, and black, 
wavy hair that fell to his massive 
shoulders. He looked a very king 
among men. The settlers surged 
around him, grasping his hand and 
thanking him in homely but heartfelt 
words for the substantial manner in 
which he had remembered them and 
their little ones that Christmas eve. 
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"Let's have yer attention now,'* 
called Doo Adams. Then, as the 
happy, excited settlers quieted down, 
he unfastened a ticket from the tree 
and read : 

•*A present fer King Dick from the 
settlers." 

**A present for me?" said King 
Dick, in surprise. "I didn't expect 
any." 

**No, of course not," said Doc. 
**An' hanged if your present, Dick, 
don't naterally knock the socks off 
any Christmas present I ever seed. 
Come this way." 

He followed Doc to the side room 
and entered. The next moment he 
was standing face to face with his 
own wife and child ! 

**Ruth! My little Ruth!" burst 
from King Dick. 

**0h, Richard!" 

Then Doc discreetly shut the door. 

A few minutes later Dick gave his 
wife this explanation : 

''After I'd been in the Rockies and 
made a snug bit of money, I did write 
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to you. I felt ashamed of myself and 
IJasked your forgiveness. But my let- 
ter was sent back to me. Then I 
wrote to a friend back there on the 
Ohio, and he said you'd sold the 
property and gone away with your 
folks. I believed you did this be- 
cause you no longer cared for me, so 
I made no further effort to find you. 
Then I settled down here in the cattle 
business. And — and — but what's the 
use of more words? Are you going 
to forgive me, Ruth, and be my 
Christmas present?" 

*«Yes, Richard — and our Goldie, 
too," she said softly, placing her dar- 
ling's golden head on his breast. 

'*Thank God for both!" he cried, 
as his strong arms drew them to him 
in a long embrace. 

But a greater surprise thaa the 
ranchman's Christmas tree was in 
store for the settlers, when King Dick 
walked into their midst the second 
time, and presented Ruth and Goldie 
to them as his wife and daughter. 

Out on those wild prairies that 
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ChriBtmas eve two estranged hearts 
had been brought together, and peace 
reigned between the settlers and the 
-cattle men. 



Th)aoksgiviog at Rainey's 
Ranch; 



*<Hello, ye yahoos in thar !" 

This was the salutation of Bob 
Turner as he reined his mettlesome 
bronco before Rainey's ranch, out in 
one of the most picturesque valleys of 
Colorado. 

There was a shuffling of heavy feet 
within, the greasy cards were flung 
aside, and three cowboys presented 
themselves at the door. 

''I've got some orders fur ther gang 
o' this roost,*' said Bob, fumbling in 
his pocket for a letter which he had 
just received in the county postoffioe 
over in Deer Track canyon. 

•'Orders? Who dar's send orders 
ter any galoot o' this hyer ranch?" 
demanded Bill Barrett, long, lean and 
hairy. 

184 
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**Who do you reckon dar's?" re- 
turned Bob, producing the letter in 
question. 

''Frum the boss hisself!" exclaimed 
Bill, catching a glimpse of the super- 
scription on the large envelope, as 
Bob flourished it before his eyes. 
**Well, sing out wot he has got ter 
say." 

**Yes, cackle 'er out. Bob," com- 
manded the others. 

So admonished. Bob straightened 
up his fleshy person in his saddle, 
and, assuming an oratorical tone, 
read aloud to his companions : 

"Mr. Robert Turner, R. Ranch, 
Colorado. — Dear Bob: I will be 
home on the 14th. Meet me at the 
station. Come in the light wagon, 
tor my little girl is coming to the 
ranch with me. Her aunt is dead, 
and I have no other home to take her 
to. Clean out my room and try to 
make it a little inviting to the poor 
child. Yours truly, 

<'Abneb Rainby." 

'*So ther boss aims ter bring his 
leetle gal ter thar ranch?*' said Sam. 
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''So it 'pears from that thar letter," 
said Bill, replacing his revolver in his 
belt. 

'Tore leetle un!" said Bob, in a 
tender voice, thinking regretfully of 
a small grave under a pine tree far 
away, where the only sister he had 
ever known lay at rest. ''I feel 
plumb sorry fur her, ter be cast 'way 
out hyer in this lonesome gulch on a 
big cattle ranch, with a hull passel o' 
yahoos as don't know hothin' 'bout 
not h in,' nur how ter practice ther 
laws o' decent s'ciety." 

**Ye8. We're stavin' good s'ciety 
fur a nice leetle gal like the boss's is, 
ain't we?" put in Sam. 

"I know we're poor shakes, fel- 
lers," remarked Bob, after a thought- 
ful silence. *'But I'll tell yer wot, 
we've jest naterally got ter organize 
ourselves inter a sort o' decent com- 
mittee ter keep that leetle 'un frum 
gittin' lonesome out hyer. None of 
us ever done anything very good fur 
nobody, but I 'low we kin do that 
much for Bainey's leetle gal." 
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•^That's wot we kin I" agreed Bill. 
* 'We'll jest naterally up an' duBt an* 
civilize ourselves fur that pore leetl* 
'un. Throw up yer paws, fellers, an*^ 
flw'ar ye'll civilize!" and he whipped 
out two revolvers, keeping his com- 
rades well covered while each took an 
oath to •^civilize." 

**We must sort o' drap cuss words 
an' use dictionary, like as if we was 
folks," said Boh. 

**Yes; an' han'le them thar ole 
kyerds less," suggested Sam. 

**An' quit drinkin' so all-fired 
much 'bitters' fur ther liver com- 
plaint," laughed Charlie. 

Then they shook hands all around 
as a kind of ratification of their de- 
cision to ''civilize" for the sake of 
Eainey's little motherless daughter, 
and set to work forthwith to renovate 
the house in honor of her coming. 
Saddles, bridles, tin cans, cards, and 
sundry large bottles labeled "Tonic,'* 
or ''Bitters," and litter of every de- 
scription, were hastily removed by 
Bob and Bill, while the others went 
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back to the cattle. Floors were 
ewept, then carefully ■crubbed, while 
the windows experienced their first 
cleansing. 

'*A dirty roost like this would give 
ther lee tie 'un ther blues — ther reg'lar 
indigo sort — ther fust thing," Bob 
had said. ''It's ther duty o' thii 
hyer committee on 'rangements ter 
naterally put that possibility as fur 
out o' the question at we kin." 

Bob himself supervised the * 'ar- 
rangements" which were made for 
the little girl's reception. "Ther 
boss said ter make it sort o' invitin'," 
he remarked to Bill. "Waal, I 
swan! Thar's nothin' ter invite a 
leetle gal's admiration hyer, that's 
sure." 

It would have been an amusing 
sight to an observer — those two big> 
rough cowboys flourishing about the 
ranch, intent on making things con- 
form to their idea of neatness. 
While Hairy Bill placed a pair of 
bright Navajo blankets on the cot-bed. 
Bob tacked on the bare walls sundry 
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pictures clipped from illustrated 
newspapers and magazines. Then he 
gathered from the valley a large bou- 
-quet of wild flowers, which he put 
into an empty glass fruit jar and set 
it on a small, rude table near the bed. 

**Let any chap snicker at that an' 
I>11_" and Bill placed his hand on 
his hip. 

**He naterally dasn't, that's all," 
agreed Bob as they stood surveying 
their completed duties. 

Daisy Rainey at that moment seat- 
ed by her father's side on a westward 
bound express, little dreamed of the 
pains which two of the ''ranch 
hands," rough but warm-hearted, 
were taking for her. She was glad 
to accompany her father, whom she 
had not seen before for five yean. 
However, the change in her life ren- 
dered her thoughtfully silent. 

* 'Daisy was a lovely little girl of 
twelve, with hair like the golden rip- 
ples of sunshine striking the cliffs of 
the Rookies, and eyes as sweetly blue 
418 wild blue morning glories. Her 
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face was an intelligent, thoughtful 
one, and many travelers gazed admir- 
ingly after the young traveler and 
her tall, broad-shouldered father as 
they changed oars at Denver. 

Her mother had died when she was 
very young, and Daisy had gone to 
her aunt, while Mr. Eainey had gone 
west and established a cattle ranch* 
But Mr. Rainey's sister had died, and 
having no female relatives to whom 
he cared to intrust his Daisy, he was 
bringing her back with him to stay^ 
at the ranch until different arrange- 
ments could be made. 

Bob was punctual, and met them at 
the station with the light wagon^ 
drawn by a span of dashing ponies. 

The sparsely settled plains, stretch-^ 
ing away from the foothills to the 
eastward, and the great Bockies, ris- 
ing purple and vague in the west, were 
all inexpressibly wonderful to the 
eastern-bred child. 

* 'How pretty !" she would exclaim, 
feasting her eyes on the landscape 
views as they rode along. 
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**And do you think you'll be happy 
away out here, Daisy?" her father 
asked anxiously. 

"Oh, yes, I think I will, papa," 
she answered, cheerfully. 

It was with intense satisfaction 
that Bob observed the delight which 
Daisy expressed in the Navajo blank- 
ets, the flowers and the illustrations 
which had been arranged for her. 

'*! thank you so much, Bob," she 
said to the cowboy, * *for making my 
room so nice." 

"That's all right, leetle 'un. Jest 
■o's yer don't git lonesome," he re- 
turned. 

**0h, I won't," and her innocent 
laughter rang cheerily through the 
old ranch. **I'm going to be busy. 
That's the way to keep from getting 
lonesome. You're the cook of the 
outfit, aren't you. Bob?" she asked. 

'*Ye8, I engineer the hash depart- 
ment," he replied. 

**Well, I'll help you cook for the 
men. Then I'm going to sew for you 
and papa," she declared. 
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And, true to her word, Daisy did 
help with the cooking, and it was re* 
markahle how much neater and 
cleaner <<the hands" became after her 
advent. She was so useful in attend- 
ing to the little needs of Mr. Bainej 
and the cowboys that they wondered 
how they had ever managed to get 
along without her sunny presence. 

''Bless her heart! She's a plumb 
little mother to every blasted galoot 
of us," declared Hairy Bill. 

**Ain't we a-civilizin', too?" said 
Sam. 

"That's wot!" returned Charlie. 
'*I hain't seed them thar old kyerds 
sence ther leetle angel's been at the 
ranch." 

'*Nur nary smell o' ^bitters' have I 
had," said Bill. **Say we kain't civ- 
ilize, will yer!" 

Bob gave Daisy lessons in riding, 
and it was not long before she was ex- 
pert enough to take frequent rides 
down the wide valley to see the great 
herds of cattle, where Bill, Sam and 
Charlie watched. 
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If a princess had visited them they 
could not have displayed greater def- 
erence than they did toward little 
Daisy Rainey. 

The influence which she exercised 
over those rough fellOws in restrain- 
ing them from indulgences in their 
old reckless habits was as strange as 
it seemed powerful. Perhaps it was 
her motherless condition, together 
with her isolation from all female so- 
ciety, that appealed so strongly to 
their hearts, rough but true, and 
made them so considerate and often 
almost tender in their attentions to 
her. 

Cards and * 'bitters, " however, 
were finally resumed out on the 
ranges, but always **on the sly." 
But, as Hairy Bill said, **nary galoot 
of us has got on a reg'lar downright 
ole tear fur two months. We're civi- 
UzirC — a little slow, but sure!" 

But Hairy Bill's declaration seemed 
a little premature. He did not real- 
ize what stubborn things old habits 
are, nor how weak is human will to 
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resist temptation when onoe we begin 
giving way to little thinge. 

One autumn day the restraint 
which Daisy's influence had held over 
her father's cowboys was rudely bro* 
ken. 

Pay day came, and the cowboys 
yielded to the pressure of old habit, 
rode over to old Purdey's saloon in 
Deer Track canyon, and had a day of 
it. 

They then rode past the ranch, 
swearing, shooting and behaving a» 
wildly as a party of Apaches. 

The wild ride soon terminated. 
Bob's pony was fiery, and the Baccha- 
nalian shouts maddened him. As hia 
rider was discharging his revolver 
into the air he tore away and leaped 
madly over a rough bluff, leaving 
Bob badly bruised on the jagged 
rocks below. 

They were sober enough when they 
picked the poor fellow up and carried 
him to the ranch. 

*'We're plumb unfitten ter be in ther 
house whar that innercent leetle gal 
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is," said Hairy Bill, as the cowboys 
lingered at the door while Mr. Rainey 
and Daisy hung over the wounded man. 

"We've jest naterally oncivilized 
our fool selves, that's wot!" 

When Bob learned that it would be 
long weeks, perhaps, before he could 
even hobble about the house, he 
groaned : 

**It's er punishment, boys, fur go- 
in' back on our oath. We've went 
<$lar back on that thar covernant ter 
civilize. Fur that leetle 'un*8 sake, 
I'd like ter bate my fool self ter 
death. I've plumb throwed away all 
her sweet faith," 

**Don't say that, Bob," cried Daisy, 
tears in her eyes, **I'm so sorry for 
you. You must lie quiet, and I'll 
help papa take care of you." 

And she did help. Just how much 
«he never knew, but poor, repentant 
Bob did, and the others realized it 
fully, too. 

It was always Daisy's cheerfulness 
which reenforced the sufferer's wan- 
ing patience, "She be a plumb an- 
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gel," he would declare to the oow** 
bojB as they stood over him. 

*<Bob," said Daisy one day, as she 
stood by his bedside alone, '^what 
troubles you? I know you are think- 
ing of something that makes you rest- 
less. Please let me help you." 

''God blest yer, leetle 'un!" he 
cried, using the old name he had given 
her. *^In less than two weeks it's 
goin' ter be Thanksgivin', an' I aimed 
all 'long ter go home ter mother. My 
mother's a good, ole-fashioned soul, 
leetle 'un, she is, an' she b'lieves in 
ther Bible an' in keepin' Thanksgiv- 
in'. I ain't seen her fur tWo years 
now, an' I'd saved up enough ter go 
home on, an' give her a nice present." 

** Where does she live. Bob?" 

**At Coldwater, Kansas," he an- 
swered. **But it's no use ter think 
o' mother and Thanksgivin' now. I 
won't be able ter travel fur three or 
four weeks, an' maybe not then; be- 
sides, my money will all be used up 
by then. Mother's old and lives er- 
lone, an' it 'd been plumb fine ter a 
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slipped in on her on Thanksgivin' an' 
help her eat pumpkin pie. She sets 
a heap on her hoy, ef he ain't very 
good. But sence you come hyer, 
leetle 'un, with yer purty, kind ways, 
I*ve tried hard ter civilize an' sorter 
simmer down, an' I did hope ter go 
hack ter mother a reformed critter. 
But now I've slipped, an' I kain't," 
he said, dolefully. 

**But, Bob, when people slip they 
needn't go on slipping," said Daisy. 
**You just try again. And I'll tell 
you what. We'll have a Thanksgiv- 
ing right here at the ranch. You'll 
trust me to manage it, won't you, 
Bob?" 

**God love yer, yes, leetle 'un," 
cried Bob. **rd trust yer ter manage 
Heaven itself." 

'^It won't be like Thanksgiving at 
home would be to you, Bob," she 
went on, **but we'll try to have a 
thankful time, and think all's for the 
best," and she left him to impart her 
ideas to her father, and seek his coop- 
eration in a plan that lay very near 
her warm heart. 
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There was a certain letter over 
which Daisy spent a great deal of 
pains, and which was intrusted to 
Hairy Bill to mail for her. 

She watched anxiously for a reply , 
but the days went by, bringing none 
to the little rural post-office. 

* 'Never mind, dear," cheered her 
father, noticing her look of keen dis- 
appointment. **The proyitions I or- 
dered from Denver are here. We'll 
have a fine Thanksgiving dinner, and 
poor Bob is going to be able to get 
out to the table. That ought to 
make us all thankful." 

''Yes, I know it, papa. But I had 
so set my heart on surprising Bob," 
she said, trying to look happy, but 
not succeeding very well. 

However, on the day before Thanks- 
giving the longed-for letter came. Ita 
contents were evidently of a very 
pleasing nature, for Daisy went about 
the ranch singing glad little songs, 
perfecting her arrangements for 
Thanksgiving. 

And Bob, watching her, exclaimed 
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to himself: <<6od bless her! It's a 
plumb Thanksgivin' ter me ter jest 
«ee her sunny face!" 

At Daisy's request he allowed Char- 
lie to trim his hair and shave his 
face, though he declared: ''She's 
l30und ter make a reg'lar dude of me." 

Thanksgiving day dawned bright in 
the valley, and Eainey's ranch was 
«arly astir. The cowboys were as 
eager as schoolboys to help Daisy 
make it a joyous occasion. 

It was almost dinner-time when 
Hairy Bill came driving up to the 
ranch in the light wagon. There was 
A motherly-faced woman by his side, 
and Daisy ran out to welcome her. 

The old lady kissed the child with 
happy tears in her eyes, then she was 
led into Bob's room. 

* 'Mother !" was the one joyful word 
he was able to utter as he clasped 
her in bis arms. "How did you hap- 
pen to come to see me, mother?'* 

"It's all that blessed child's doings, 
Robert," she answered. "She wrote 
me such a dear letter, telling me of 
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your accident and inviting me to come 
to sec you and take Thanksgiving at 
tlic ranch." 

''This is the happiest Thanksgivin* 
o' my life!" cried Boh, as, half an 
hour later, they were all seated around 
the long ranch tahle eating of the 
good things provided for the occasion. 
''That hlessed leetle 'un has done me 
more good than er hull carload o* 
preachers could a-done. When I 
slipped, she didn't pats hy on t'other 
side, but stayed right by me an' cheer- 
ed me right along. Boys, she's taught 
me that it's ther best fur a feller ter 
pick hisself up every time he falls, 
and not stay down." 

"Wa-al, fellers, we won't give up 
ther civilizin'," said Hairy Bill, after 
they had retired to moant their 
broncos. 

"I'm thankful we kin try again, if 
we did slip," said Sam. 

"Yes ; an' ain't I happy ter see how 
thankful that leetle 'un air? She's 
plumb joyous," said Charlie. 

"Yes; an' every galoot of us orter 
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be thankful ter his very liver that 
we're alive yit ter try agin," said 
Hairy Bill, **Bob'8 mother is goin' 
ter stay as housekeeper, Bob's comin' 
out ter ther range, an' things air got 
ter be decent hyerafter at Rainey's 
ranch. Let ther civilizin' purceed* 
Yer hyer me, galoots?" 



THE END. 
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